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Do You Know a Man Who is a Minister by Mistake? 
READ “HIS CALLING” By MABEL CRONISE JONES 


No Other 


Car Did 


This 


The Overland—in two years’ time—has won the leading place in motor- 


dom. 
of cars. 


The Record of Records 


Here is a car which, two years ago, came into 


a field filled with long established competitors. 


The car had slight capital back of it. Its 
maker — Mr. John N. Willys — was almost un- 
known. Advertising was out of the question. 


There were a hundred cars which seemingly had 
the advantage. 


But the Overland was a masterpiece of mech- 
anism. It was simple, automatic, almost trouble- 
proof. People who saw it recognized their ideal 
of what a motor car should be. 


Wherever a sample Overland went, back came 
the calls for more. Sometimes one car would sell 
fifty. There could be no two opinions about the 


dominant car after the Overland came. 


Soon the demand became flood-like. Tents 
were erected as temporary factory additions. 
Then two other factories were purchased, all 


ready equipped. 


‘Then came the purchase of the great Pope- 
Toledo plant. It seemed then that demands 
could hardly exceed that capacity. But, inside of 
two months, we had to build an addition larger 


than the original factory. 


Now the four Overland factories contain 30 
acres of floor space. Now 4,000 workmen turn 
out thirty carloads of Overlands daily to meet the 
increasing calls. At this writing a fifth factory is 
just being equipped. On one midwinter day— 
February 8—we received orders from dealers for 
the immediate delivery of 2,365 cars. Yet the 


Overland is but little more than two years old. 


Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-in. wheel base. 
With single rumble seat, $1,050—double rumble seat, 
$1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 


That is the record of records. And all this 
has been done by one car selling others. It has 
been done against fierce competition. And, until 
lately, Overland owners were our only advertise- 


ments. 


A Car’s Real Test 


Makers frequently cite the road records made 


by cars specially built, and handled by experts. 


We point to the sales records made by the 
Overland in the hands of every-day owners. That 


is the real test of motor cars. 


Delighted Overland owners have said to their 
friends, “Buy a car like mine.” And the others 
have said it to others. When a car in that test 
outsells all the rest, there can be no question 


about it. 


The car which has won this dominant place 


will win you when you know the facts. 


The Reason 


The Overland’s supremacy—wherever known 


—is due to the following reasons: 


The Overland engine is a wonderful creation. 
It is so automatic, so silent and powerful, so free 
from the usual troubles, that it appeals to the 


average buyer. 


The car is amazingly simple. Three of the 
models operate by pedal control. Push,a pedal 


forward to go ahead, and backward to reverse. 
Push another pedal forward to get on high speed. 


It is as simple as walking. A 10-year-old child 


can master the car in ten minutes. 


Two of the many 
Overland Models G~ 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


Dealers’ orders for this season’s delivery call for $24,000,000 worth 
Four factories, employing 4,000 men, are turning out 125 Over- 
lands daily to meet the unexampled demand. 
cars have done there is nothing approaching this. 


In all the records of what 


The Overland has less parts than any other 
high-grade car. One invention alone does away 
with 47 pieces. The car is almost trouble 
proof. 


Then the Overland gives far more for the 
money than any other car on the market. And 
this year—by multiplied production and labor- 
saving machinery—we have cut the cost 20 per 
cent. 

The 25 horsepower Overland this year sells 
for $1,000. It has a 102-inch wheel base—a pos- 
sible speed of 50 miles an hour. This is the first 
real automobile sold for $1,000. 

A 40 horsepower Overland this year sells for 
$1,250, with single rumble seat. “The $1,500 
Overland this year gives all the power and speed, 
all the stv'e and apnearance, that any man can 
want. 

Smaller makers cannot begin to compete with 
what the Overland gives for the money. 


Ask for These Books 


We issue two books—one the beautiful Over- 
land catalog showing all the important facts. 
The other “The Wonderful Overland Story.” 
Every motor car lover should have these books. 
Cut out this coupon so you won’t forget to write 
for the books today. 


C40 


The Wiilys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free. 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price with single rumble 
seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275—with 5-passenger 
Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400 
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Sensible Talks 
By a Piano Dealer Met 


| “Decided to trade in your 
old piano for a player? 
“Well you’re sensible—sur- 
prising how many are doing it. 
“Players are selling like hot 
cakes but a good many buyers 
will be disappointed getting 
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STOPS FALLING HAIR 


No matter how light or how white your 
hair may be, Hall’s Hair Renewer will 
not change its color, even to the slightest 
degree. Apply it thoroughly when your 
hair is falling out. No vexatious delays, no 
undesirable effects. The falling quickly § 
ceases; all the trouble is over. You have § 
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[VANISHING CREAM] 


cs age the unique and delightful feature of 
paing absolutely non-greasy and hence it can 
be used at any time 
without injury to 
gloves or zlcthing. It 
is almost immediately 
absorbed by the skin 
and leaves none of the 
$ unpleasant shiny ap- 
pearance which fol- 
lows the use of ordi- 
nary creams, 
FREE SAMPLE 
on request or send 4 cents 
for a large trial tube. z 
Pond’s Extract Oo. 
Dept. C 
= 78 Hudson St. 
i New York 


YA 


A LITTE HIGHER UP 


in the estimation of your prospective 
customer, is what you gain by send- 
ing in a perfectly smooth edged 


Peerless Book Form Business Card 


How you can detach a card bound in 
book form and leave no possible indica- 
tion of its having been detached may pos- 
sess some elements‘of mystery to you, but 
our patented process makes it possible 
and perfect. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TAB AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


There is OUR) 
nothing SMART 
like it 


pee >TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 

FIGKER BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


E €.K.HARRIS 
GALES AGENT 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers , 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 


3-5 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
New York Office 350 Broadway 


So Your OWN BOSS 


Make Money 
Easy. 


AGENTS wanted 
in every county to seli the popular Golden Rule Knives with 
name, address, photo, lodge emblems, etc., on handle. Agents 
earn $75 to $200 a month selling our shears, transparent handled 
pocket knives and razors. Big profits, quick sales. Exclusive 
territory. Experience bien. 7 
Write to- -day for 
terms and become 
one'of our success- 
ful salesmen. 


Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell St 


vn Dept, 52. Chicago. | 


not hold themselves responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. Please send 
enough postage to ensure the return of matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the 
editor, or the editorial department, and not to any individual member of the staff. It is much 


better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll your manuscript. 


The musical instrument with 
the sweetest, most mellow of tones 


If you love good music, and want to hear 
it as you have never heard it before—with a 
beauty and expression of tone entirely new— 
be sure to hear the Victrola. 


Victrola XVI 
Mahogany, $200 

Quartered oak, $200 

Circassian walnut, $250 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records * 


Victrola XII 
Mahogany, $125 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s, and he 
will gladly play on the Victrola any Victor 
music you want to hear. 


If you are fond of grand opera, ask spe- 
cially to hear Caruso’s Forza del Destino” 
solo (88207); if you prefer instrumental 
music, ask to hear one of Maud Powell’s 
beautiful violin solos; or if you’d rather 
listen to some amusing songs, ask to hear the 
new records by that great Scotch comedian, 
Harry Lauder. 

All these records are made by the new Victor process, 
and show the wonderful advances recently made in the art 
of Victor recording. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selections— 

both single- and double-faced records. Same quality—only differ- 


ence is in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


factory. Just look at this mech- 
anism — See these individ- 
ual pneumatics—one for 
every note. In any other player 
if lint wears off the rolls and 
J gets into the pneumatics it may 

take days of an expert’s time 
and cost dollars of your money 
to locate the obstruction. On 
this player if any pneumatic did 
not speak I could tell instantly 
hich it was. I pull it out, 
(blouw in it, replace it and in‘ 
two minutes the trouble is 
remedied at no expense. 

“Next note that this pneumatic sys- 
tem is not crammed into the small space 
above the keyboard as in cheap players 


but is placed in the one correct position 
for good results—close to the bellows. 


“These individual pneumatics cost 
three times as much as the ordinary— 
require three times the labor and material 
to build. These metal tubes likewise 
cost three times as much as rubber— 
examples of how vastly superior the 


Krell Auto-Grand is. 


“No other player has the individual 
Pneumatics—no other has the Accessible 
Bellows at Back, the Human Touch 
Striking Principle, the Extra Storage Res- 
ervoir to aid expression—twenty other 
advantages equally important and a hun- 
dred hardly less so. 

“The piano is just like the player— 
built for worth—not to come within a 
price limit. 

“You can’t go wrong on this player, 
especially as the 5 year guarantee backs 
up all its demonstrated advantages.” 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 


Dept. 75, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 


* ‘There are 12 talks—an education in piano 
player buying. ‘They will be sent complete 
and neatly bound, free on receipt of your 
name and address. 
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Are Your 
Expenses 
Increasing? 


‘Watch Out. 
Have a Care. 


Here’s something of interest to the 


‘Incisive Intellect. 


Perhaps you are absorbed in so many 
other things that you’ve never considered 
the economy of utilizing the Macy 
Mail Order Department. 


Do so now. 


Begin by writing to us for our Spring 
and Summer Catalogue. 


We'll send it free of cost. It cuts old- 
fogy traditions of trade at right angles. 


When your First Purchase reaches 
you, your faith in our promises will have 
gained a victory. After that, your daily 
life will be fouched by the Macy Store 
so often so pleasantly that to be 


without our Catalogue would create a 
blank. 


We can’t succeed by serving ourselves 
alone. We must serve you. ‘That’s 
why we wish to send our Catalogue to 
every home where thrift is regarded as 
one of the old-fashioned virtues. 


It will introduce you to all the things 
needed for personal adornment and do- 
mestic utility, and supply them at a sav- 
ing. 


You May Return the Goods and 
We'll Refund the Money—If 
You Are Not Satisfied. 


With a mail order business aggregating 
the volume of sales that ours does, we 
would risk too much by giving the privi- 
lege of return unless we were convinced 
that the goods would prove satisfactory. 
So playing fair with you is really only 
playing fair with ourselves. 


Address DEPT. 400 


RM Macy & Cos Attractions Are Theit Tow Pricag 


SIE 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York 


Dept. 400, Broadway, 33d and 35th Streets 
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AN 
“UNCLE REMUS” 
LETTER 


The letter which follows was written 
by Joel Chandler Harris to one of 
his daughters at the time she was 
attending school in South Georgia. 


Sunday Evening, 3d April. 


EAR TOMMY: 


Your letter full of busses was received, 
and you must imagine that mine has twice as 
many, though I do not mark the places. Tood- 

lum Boo and Chubby were here to-day. Stewart is 
smart and boisterous, while Chandler is sweet, and 
quiet and fat. Alleen and Lucien took dinner and 
supper here to-day, and are still here as I write. The 
babies are at home and asleep. 


J. C. had seven more little bantams to hatch yes- 
terday, and they are behaving, very well for such young 
children, They have already learned to wipe their 
mouths, using blades of grass as napkins, and, young 
as they are, they return thanks every time they take 
a drink of water. I wish that little hen would show 
people how to train their children as well as she has 
trained hers! Of course, I don’t mean my children— 
especially my girls—but other folks’s children. 


J. C. went out beyond the Stewart farm in Fritz’s 
pony cart yesterday and brought back a load of sweet- 
shrubs. To-day he rode with Fritz and Roy to Grant 
Park and made arrangements to swap some of his 
guinea pigs for black ones. He has four tee-nine-chy 
ones, and they are very prettily marked. 


We tried to get your brother to fix a date for 
going to Sharon and Washington, but he said he 
couldn’t tell when; he didn’t know; he hadn’t made up 
his mind. 

I haven’t been feeling very jolly the last day or 
two. Indigestion. The strawberries are blooming at 
a great rate. You'll be home in time to get some. 
We've had strawberry shortcake three times, but the 
berries came from Florida. The new Baptist church 
is going up very rapidly. They are building it in front 
of the old one, which is to be used as a Sunday school. 

Weare having the house ‘painted, and I can taste 
the paint. The color is lighter than before. The wis- 
taria is still a show for the passers-by. People stop 
and look at it. The violets are still blooming, but not 
so freely as before. During the past three months we 
have picked bushels of "em, If I were to send some 
plants to the sisters when we divide them, is there a 
place to plant them around the academy? They make 
beautiful borders in Summer, and are a delight in Fall 
and Spring. I could have the plants packed so they 
would keep. 


Mama continues to have general Spring house- 
cleaning twice a week, and I heard her say to-day 
that she was only waiting for good weather to have a 
genuine Spring cleaning. I don’t know where Pll go or 
what UU do. If I were a housekeeper I wouldn’t live 
in a house that had to be turned upside down every 
day to get the dirt out of it. : 

A genuine Spring cleaning means that Chloe, and 
Johnson, and John, and Lizzie, and Rufus, and Banks 
and Calvin are to come in to the tune of one of Sousa’s 
marches, played on the piano by Essie, tear up the 
carpets, knock down the plastering, break the clocks, 
and drop a stove in the back porch. 


Mama has made no attempt, as yet, to sun the bath- 
tub, but I’m expecting it every day. When it happens, 
Pm going to have the chimneys taken down and dusted. 
When this is done, DU have the wood-pile cleaned and 
polished with that perfumed stuff they use on the 
stoves. And then I’m going to have all the dirt swept 
out of the garden. I think a clean garden—a garden 
with no dirt at all in it—is one of the loveliest sights 
on earth. 

Well, this is all for this time. 

Your loving 
DADDY. 


Old, Faded or Soiled Dresses 
Made Like New 


With the Aid of 
Diamond Dyes 


You can now have 
new dresses in all the 
latest shades and styles, 
and at little expense, 
with the aid of Diamond 
Dyes. 

Perhaps you have 
some last season's dress- 
es that are too good to 
throw away. Perhaps 
they are a little soiled 
or faded, or the color is 
out of style. 

It’s as easy as. washing 
a handkerchief to give 
them handsome new Z 
shades with Diamond 
Dyes. And Diamond Dyes 
will make them look like % 
new, too. 

You may have tried dye- Wi 
ing some old material be- 
fore, and were not satis- 
fied. But it wasn’t Dia- 
mond Dyes you used. 
Diamond Dyes are far su- 
perior to any in the world, 
and give perfectly splendid 
results. 

After trying them once, you’ll use them with 
pleasure on many things you have in the home 
that seem too good to throw away. 


You Take No Risk With Diamond Dyes 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure of the 
results.. You can use them with safety on the most 
expensive piece of goods—and there is no danger of 
the goods becoming spotted or streaked or harmed 
in any way. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, veils and feathers can 
be made like new with their use. 

Portieres, couch covers, table covers, ribbons, 
sashes, and trimmings of all kinds are given new 
life and added beauty. 

And for dyeing dress goods, faded garments, skirts, 
waists, and suits, Diamond Dyes are invaluable, both 
in economy and usefulness. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that 
you get the rea? Diamond Dyes and the ind of Dia- 
mond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Reware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fabrics”) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can be used 
successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool and Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for col- 
oring Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, as they are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk or other animal 
fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted 
for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which 
take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” are 
made chiefly of Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton 
are the best made for these goods. 

Diamond Dye Annual—Free. Send us your name and 
address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and 
tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will 
send you a copy of the Famous Diamond Dye Annual, 
a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 
cloth, all FREE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 


Let Us Tell You 
All About The FAME Of 
The NAME Of 


FRENCH & SONS PIANO 


by sending you our new Catalog. This instrument, 
made at New Castile, Ind., is the result of over 36 
years’ experience manufacturing pianos. Our Mr. 
Jesse French is one of the oldest active piano men 
in America. With his two sons he personally 
supervises every detail in design and construction, 
As a result, the FRENCH & SONS PIANO is made 
RIGHT, The tone is clear and rich, the touch is 
light and responsive, the design and finish are 
artistic and beautiful. 
SENT FREE New illustrated catalog 
showing latest models. Be 
sure to write for it today. Our terms are very 
easy, and we take old pianos in exchange at 
liberal valuation. A written bond 
Guarantees the material and 
workmanship of every French 
and Sons Piano. 
If our dealer is near you 
he with make you the 
same liberal terms. 


Write today. 
Krell-French 
Piano Co. 


564 South 18th St. 
New Castle, Indiana 


e Invitations, Announcements 

Visiting Cards and Stamped 

e in Stationery. Wecan give you 
better ces than others. 


Samples and proof upon request. 
LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


His Calling 


down on you last evening. We haven’t seen Shirley since you carried her 
off two years ago. We think a heap of her, Nelson, and it has been 
mighty hard to have her thousands of miles away.” 

“I know it, Lucretia, and I could hardly wonder if you all detested me.” 

“Now, Nelson, we’d not be apt to dislike anyone just because he had the 
good taste to fall in love with our girl, but we certainly kept getting lonesomer 
and lonesomer, until at last, as I was saying, I just started off. I’m the only one 
of the whole bunch, you see, free to do as I choose—” 

“And the only one too, dear, of all the Freundschaft with shekels enough to 
follow out her fancies,” supplemented Shirley, with a sudden catch in her voice. 

“There’s something in that, of course, but Id have brought your mother, 
child, if she could have been persuaded to leave home—” 

“You’re a darling even to think of it. It was dear of you, Lucretia, but she 
could hardly leave father and the boys—” ‘There was a nervous tension in 
Shirley’s voice apparent to both listeners. 

Miss Randolph looked suddenly penitent. “I don’t believe in surprises, I like 
to know when folks are coming to see me and I don’t thank any one for appearing 
unexpected like. Yet, here I’ve gone and done that very thing myself. Now you 
feel all upset and—” 

“Don’t imagine that we are not both overjoyed,” the minister interposed. 
“Shirley has missed her home people more than she let me know. We are 
simply delighted to see you. 

There was no doubting the sincerity of his tone. 
her young cousin uneasily. Shir- 3 
ley’s love for her was too funda- 
mental a fact to be questioned, 
and of course the child must be / 
glad to see her! Shirley’s eyes 
were remarkably truthful, and 
Lucretia had seen delight in them 
last evening. Had she, possibly, 
seen something else, also, which 
she could not translate? 

“I don’t care what you say, 
Nelson, I—I feel like a heathen. 
Shirley is unstrung and it is my 
fault. Surprises are something 
like rubber balls; they bound 
back when you least expect them 


A ND as I was the only one free to come and go, I packed up and dropped 


Wed like to make you a permanent fixture. here!” 
Yet Lucretia looked at 


sometimes. Pll never do such 
an idiotic thing again.” 
“Don’t reproach ` yourself, 


Lucretia,” Nelson Dinsmore said, 
imperiously; “the sight of a home 
face after two years’ absence is 
rather upsetting, but a tearful 
greeting is sure to be heartfelt. 
I never imagined that it would 
be so impossible for Shirley to 
return home frequently, but 
travel is expensive at best, and 
someway there are endless de- 
mands upon a minister’s purse.” 

“Your salary is good, Nel- 
son?” 

“Only fair;” the tone was 
curt, “two thousand a year 
seemed big to me when I was 
starting back home on twelve 
hundred, but it is absolutely 
nothing here. They don’t even 
give us the house.” 

Miss Randolph’s eyes swept 
scrutinizingly over the tasteful 
room. She realized that there 
was not a single article in it of 
value, yet it would not have been - 
possible for her to have achieved as satisfactory results even with a very 
liberal expenditure. Shirley had contrived to stamp her own individuality upon 
the place. There were no quarrelsome colors to annoy one’s finer sense. It 
was all harmonious and charming. 

Dinsmore’s eyes followed those of his guest. 
well, Lucretia; my wife is a marvel, you know. She can make a dollar go 
further than anyone else. Some day I hope that she’ll have more to do with. 
Next Spring we go to Brooklyn.” There was a note of quiet pride in his voice; 
“the arrangements have all been made but I cannot get away from here until 
Spring. The church there will wait.” 

“It will be better for you—financially 2” 

“Three thousand a year and a handsome parsonage. That is not much 
for Brooklyn. It is a sort of tentative offer. I am promised on the side 
that if I make good it will be at least five thousand by another year. I hope 
it may for Shirley’s sake.” He rose suddenly; despite her scorn of everything 
masculine, Lucretia surveyed his tall, well-knit figure with lively admiration. 


Lucretia could not read the expression on the 


man’s face. . . It was impossible to speak 


“Oh, the place looks very 
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By MABEL CRONISE JONES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


If Shirley must have a husband it was a mercy that he was a good-looking 
creature. 

“I must go to my writing now. Shirley sees that I am never interrupted 
from breakfast time until noon. It is quite essential that I have a few hours 
a day absolutely undisturbed.” He stooped and kissed his wife. 

To Miss Randolph, watching with keen gaze, Shirley seemed oddly in- 
different to the caress. Two years ago she had flushed and palpitated at the 
mere sound of Nelson’s footstep. 

Lucretia mentally called herself an idiot for expecting the wife to act 
like the girl. Yet there had been an elusive something in Shirley’s rather in- 
frequent letters, which Lucretia’s quick affection had detected and which had 
sent her scurrying across the continent in a manner entirely at variance with 
all her cast-iron principles of action. 

She had schemed to take her cousin by surprise, yet she did not know what 
she had expected to find. 

The girl seemed well enough, although far from strong; her husband was 
evidently the lover still, and Lucretia suddenly felt that she had come on a 
fool’s errand. 

“You precious, homesick mortal,” she said tenderly, as the door closed 
after the minister; “you were up at a most unearthly hour this morning. You 
have done a full day’s work already TI warrant, and now I want you to rest. 
Lie down on the couch. See! Pll draw the shades and then we can talk 
quietly. Do, dear!” 

“Lie down?” The words had a hysterical sound; “Lucretia, you plainly don’t 
now what it means to be a minister’s wife. There are ex- 
actly ten thousand things waiting to be done. I believe that 
the mending is about the most imperative thing just now. 
We can visit as I work. I only pray that we may have a 
little time to ourselves.” 

“If you really must attack that awful mountain of 
stuff, Shirley, II help. No! you needn’t say a word. Td 
be apt to sit still with my hands folded, 
wouldn’t I, while you were stitching away? 
Besides,” as an evident afterthought, “I like 
to sew.” 

“You are a lovely fraud, Lucretia, with 
your sudden mania for sewing—but you 
don’t know what awful things you are un- 

dertaking here.” 
“PH soon find out;” Lucreti 


"e lips shut 
“Give me that table cloth.” 


grimly. She 
unfolded it with a little exclamation of 
dismay. “It is nothing but an aggregation 


of holes, dearie, PI just tear it up for 
old linen—” 

“Don’t you dare!” Shirley’s eyes were 
dancing, but she shook a threat- 
ening finger at her cousin; “that 
is my best table cloth; it has not 
yet fallen into ‘innocuous desue- 
tude’ !” 

“Shirley Dinsmore, are you 
in earnest? Do you actually 
want me to darn it?” 

The girl’s momentary gayety 
vanished. “No, DU do it, Lucre- 
tia,” she said, drearily; “there 
is no conceivable réason why you 
should attempt such a task. It 
is worse than the labors of Her- 
cules, isn’t it? Talk about money 
being the root of all evil! To 
my mind it is the lack of money 
which is responsible for most of 
the miseries in this world.” 

Lucretia’s fingers flew fast, 
keeping pace with her thoughts. 
Dared she question? Yet she had ` 
come to find out the truth— 
whatever that was! “Is living so 
much higher here than with us, 
“Two thousand a year isn’t an enormous 


dear ?” 


she inquired, casually. 
amount, but it does seem as if you might indulge in a piece of new table linen 
occasionally.” 

“If Nelson were anything but a minister our money would reach. 
there are so many demands which he feels that he must meet. 
which he must buy to keep up with his work; he is expected to give liberally to 
every cause that comes along; then we entertain a host of people; a minister’s 


Now 
There are books 


house is a sort of hotel where one is not called upon to pay any bills. Nelson 
dresses well—a minister doesn’t like to look shabby—and he is often obliged 
to attend meetings in other cities—” 

“Well, neither one of us is going to darn this cloth.” The older woman tore 
it up with vindicative energy. “I didn’t give you any birthday present this 
year and—” But Lucretia was stopped in the midst of her assertion by Shirley, 
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who declared: “Lucretia! don’t imagine that you can play the fairy godmother 
here; it would take too deep a purse!” 

“Don’t bother your head about my purse, Shirley Dinsmore! I came here 
to have a good time, and I intend to have it in my own way !” 

“As if I didn’t know what that way was! You are the most generous soul 
that ever lived. Someway, Lucretia, I don’t seem to mind your getting behind 
the scenes, though I couldn’t stand it to have anyone else do so. I’m really glad 
that mother did not come with you—though I am often just heartsick for her.” 

“You don’t mind my being here?” Lucretia asked it pleadingly; “if I am 
a trouble—” 

“T couldn’t stand anyone else, but I am honestly glad that you came.” 

“You have been staying in the dark with your ghosts too much, Shirley, 
just as you used to do when you were a youngster. Bring them out into the 
sunlight where we can both see them. Ghosts always shrivel into nothingness 
when a real ray of sunshine strikes them.” 

“Your philosophy is as sound as ever, dear, but I have no ghosts to fight, 
nothing but stubborn facts. Don’t waste time over me! How does the old 
place look?” 

A lack of dollars and cents was not the child’s greatest trouble, Lucretia 
decided swiftly; and yet— 

Her brain puzzled over the problem even while she was cheerily retailing 
all the precious bits of home gossip. 

Lucretia was a good waiter and she would force no confidence. Surely the 
child would soon tell her everything. 

The door bell rang as the stream of talk was at flood tide. Shirley dropped 
her work despairingly. “It is really odd that they have left me in peace as 
long as this. I don’t know when I have had an uninterrupted hour before—” 

“T trust that you don’t call our talk uninterrupted,” Lucretia said, tartly. 
“You have answered the telephone some twenty times, either to give advice or 
to promise aid in some enterprise. Does the church pay you a salary?” 

“Nelson cannot be disturbed,” Mrs. Dinsmore returned quietly, “and the 
people have come to rely upon me to a certain extent. It touches me and I am 
glad of it in a way. Yet there are limits to physical endurance . . . Yes, Jane,” 
as the small maid announced the caller; “PI go to the parlor at once. Will you 
come, Lucretia? Mrs. Gordon is a selfish bore—-but—” 

“The mending basket promises more attractions, I think.” Lucretia’s tone 
was dry. 

“Oh, dear!” Shirley paused with her hand on the knob; “I wish that I 
might exercise the prerogative of other women, and be excused if I am busy, 
or tired or have headache—” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“My dear Lucretia! every one of the women would be furious and take it 
as a personal insult. I am not supposed to have any individuality! I must 
listen to everyone’s troubles when the rolls are burning in the oven, and every 
bone in my body is aching. I am so deadly weary sometimes that it is strange 
I do not fall asleep—but I do love most of them and want to help where I can.” 
Then the door closed. 

Lucretia worked rapidly, though her competent fingers tore up quite as 
many articles as they mended. She did not like to feel baffled and she knew 
that some thread of the truth was slipping past her. 

_ The omniverous basket was empty at last, and she suddenly decided to go 
down town and replace the garments which she had destroyed. 

Shirley, looking out of the parlor window, watched her enviously as she 
walked briskly down the street.. She would have enjoyed going with Lucretia, 
herself. Would Mrs. Gordon never leave? It would soon be lunch time, and 
the half-grown girl in the kitchen was equal to nothing beyond the mere wash- 
ing of dishes. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Miss Randolph returned to find her cousin 

_entertaining some later arrivals. 

She walked directly to the kitchen feeling that she had “better bear a hand.” 

When Shirley was finally liberated she hurried to the dining-room. On the 
threshold she paused. “Lucretia!” her voice broke a little; “you blessed soul! 
You must not spoil me. Ihave learned to depend upon myself and now—and 
now—if you act like this—what shall I ever—ever—do when you go back home?” 

“Pye done a lot, now, haven’t I?” 

“That tablecloth—those napkins—they are beauties!” 
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“Have you forgotten the elders whom you invited here to-night?” 
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“My birthday present to you.” 

“Those roses—” 

“Only three of them. I bought those for myself, but you'll be allowed to 
look at them if you are good—” 

“And you must have been at the Exchange, Lucretia! those rolls and that 
salad—” 

“I just wanted to find out if they really were as good as they looked to 
be. Now, child, stop your fussing at me and call your husband.” 

At least two of the three people present considered the luncheon a success. 
Miss Randolph was well satisfied with her morning’s work, and the tinister 
showed his appreciation of her efforts in a practical fashion which delighted her 
soul. He was a good talker, and as he was honestly desirous of pleasing his 
guest, he naturally succeeded. Lucretia was by no means intellectual, but Dins- 
more was careful not to get beyond her depth, and she found herself listening 
to his theories and arguments with unexpected zest. ` S 

“It seems-jolly to get out here with you two after grinding away all morn- 
ing,” he remarked, finally. “I thought of you several times with actual envy. 
You have had a good time visiting, I expect.” 

Lucretia waited for her cousin to reply, but as Shirley remained silent, 
she seized the chance for freeing her mind. “I can’t see that you had much 
reason to envy us. Shirley has been working, answering telephone calls and 
trying to lighten the burdens of half your flock. Havent any of them got 
enough moral backbone so that they can stand up without leaning against her?” 

Dinsmore frowned. “They all adore Shirley, which is not to be wondered 
at, but they are a woefully dependent lot of mortals. I am sorry that they did 
not let you alone to-day, at least.” 

“Nelson,” quite ignoring his remarks—“Mr. Brownley telephoned this morn- 
ing about the library subscription.” 

“Oh, yes! a new library for the Sunday School, Lucretia. We need it badly, 
and I have been agitating the matter ever since I came. I suppose that they 
want me to help start the paper off. Ill have to give twenty-five dollars, I sup- 
pose; I can’t very well give more—” 

Lucretia glanced sharply at her cousin. Surely Nelson must notice the silent 
protest of his wife’s attitude. Why didn’t Shirley say something? She had to 
bite her own lips to keep back some hot comments. 

But the minister, apparently, felt nothing electrical in the domestic atmos- 
phere and the talk drifted to other subjects. 

Shortly after luncheon Dinsmore glanced into the library where his wife and 
her cousin were bringing order out of the chaos which he daily created there. 

“Shirley, dear, I’ve brought Alden in to meet our guest. Miss Randolph 
let me introduce Mr. Brewster. I don’t know how we should ever manage 
to get along without him!” 

Lucretia felt her hand taken in a hearty, cordial grasp. “Awfully glad to 
meet you! I know just how delighted Mrs. Dinsmore must be to see a home 
face. You must let me do the honors of the place while you are here. By the 
way, can’t I take you both out now for a couple of hours in my car?” 

“Pd like to go very much,” Lucretia lied with great promptitude; she feared 
and hated an automobile more than anything else on earth, but the change would 
be good for Shirley— 

“Tt is kind of you, Alden, to invite us. Lucretia will enjoy the ride, I know, 
but I can’t go,” said the minister’s wife. 

“Pm not stirring a step unless you go, too, Shirley. I didn’t come all this 
distance to go galivanting off without you,” declared Lucretia. 

“Why can’t you go, dear?” Dinsmore was asking. 

His wife looked at him quietly. “Have you forgotten the elders whom you 
invited to dine here to-night?” 

“Upon my word, Shirley, I had. I’m dreadfully sorry, dearest. I hope that 
we may be able to afford a chef some day who will take all of this drudgery 
off of your shoulders. You had better go, anyway, Lucretia, it is an ideal 
day for motoring.” 

“Pm not going without Shirley,” she reiterated, stubbornly. In Brewster’s 
eyes she caught a warmly approving flash. “We'll both go, Shirley. Ill stop 
at the Exchange,” she added, in a lower tone, “and leave an order which will 
make the dinner easy. I want to do this, so don’t you say a word.” 

“I’m glad if you can arrange it,” Dinsmore said, heartily; “come into my 
den for just a moment will you now, dear? I need your advice about a little 
matter.” As the minister and his wife passed from the room, Brew- 
ster turned quickly to Lucretia. “You’re no end of a trump, Miss 
Randolph, to insist upon her going. Mrs. Dinsmore is the mere 
shadow of what she was two years ago.” 

“What’s the matter?” The question was eager, imperative, de- 
cisive. “That’s hard to tell, and I can’t even say to you all that I 
believe to be true. Dinsmore is all right intellectually ; he has: filled 
the church to overflowing. His sermons are strong, genuine, bril- 
liant. I don’t suppose that he realizes for a moment that the people 
here have come to depend for spiritual aid and comfort and ‘sympa- 
thy, more upon his wife than upon him. That’s a fact, though.” 

“You mean?” 

“That Mrs. Dinsmore supplements her husband’s work at every 
turn. He would be lost without her. He enjoys the intellectual 
part of his duties, büt he shrinks from hearing tales of woe. He 
hardly knows how to soothe and minister to the grief-stricken. And 
—someway—the whole lot of them here have turned to Mrs. Dins- 
more just as naturally as the flowers turn. to the sun. There’s noth- 
ing odd about it—except that he should let all the sick and forlorn 
and depressed dump their burdens down upon her weak shoulders 
—as if, (under his breath) she didn’t have burdens enough of her 
own to carry.” 

“Burdens of her—own?” Lucretia repeated the words almost 
stupidly. 

Brewster looked at her keenly. “I’m not going to say cxother 
word. You are on the spot and you have a pair of remarkably keen- 
sighted eyes in your head—Now, Mrs. Dinsmore,” as Shirley re- 
appeared, “get on your hat at once; we must not lose a moment. of 
this glorious afternoon.” 

Lucretia: Randolph had always been inordinately: proud of her 
powers of penetration. Now, however, they failed her. At the end 
of six weeks she had received no further confidences from her 
cousin. Yet she had been so confident that Shirley could hide noth- 
ing from her! 

True, she saw more deeply each day into the rigid economies of 
her bank account. Despite Shirley’s vehement protests, she spent 
with a lavish hand until at last something like comfort and plenty 
reigned in every corner of the house—except in that particular corner 
which housed Shirley’s personal ‘belongings. . 


With all her boldness, Lucretia had not ventured to intrude 
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there. It hurt her terribly, though, to have Shirley appear in shabby 
gowns. Didn’t the child really have anything fit to wear? 

And then Shirley was always so busy! Lucretia tried to relieve 
her, but there seemed to be so many things which only Shirely could 
do! Almost their only opportunity for uninterrupted visiting was in 
Alden Brewster’s motor car. He appeared frequently with his breezy, 
imperious invitations—and they always went. Shirley, because other- 
wise her cousin would not go; Lucretia, because she felt that Shirley 
needed the outings. 

Of late, however, the older woman had grown frightened. Brew- 
ster understood Shirley too well by far. It was dangerous. She liked 
the frank, whole-souled young fellow much better than she did Dins- 
more. He had an almost feminine perception and insight, and Shir- 
ley’s lot would have been still more arduous but for his thoughtful- 
ness. Still—Lucretia shook her head! No one had a right to pro- 
tect and guard Shirley except Nelson. Miss Randolph was old- 
fashioned. 

* * * * * * * * * Ly 


“Shirley,” Lucretia spoke a trifle hesitatingly; for some time it 
had seemed to her that a crisis would come soon. How it would 
come, or what it would signify she could not guess. But she knew 
Shirley too well not to detect the dangerous condition of the atmos- 
phere—quiet as everything was. Was Nelson both blind and stupid? 

The subject of her cousin’s dress was rather a forbidden topic, 
yet something must be said! “Shirley, what gown are you going to 
wear to Mrs. Olcutt’s dinner?” 

“My gray.” 

“Your gray! Shirley Dinsmore you had that before you were 
married, and—” 

“Very true, most sapient cousin. You might also add that it is 
old-fashioned and shabby. Nevertheless, I shall wear it.” 

“But why, Shirley? Why?” 

“For the all-sufficient reason that I possess nothing better.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” Lucretia demanded, hotly; “Nelson dresses 
well, For land’s sakes, child, why don’t you tell him that you have 
nothing but rags in your wardrobe?” 

“Tell him?” Lucretia recoiled at the vivid anger in the girl’s 
tone. “Never!” 

“But why, dear,” she persisted, feeling that at last she was on the 
verge of that discovery which she had sought. “Nelson is your hus- 
band. Men are always careless about things, but of course he 
loves you—” 

“Nelson Dinsmore loves no one but himself!” the accusation came 
fiercely. 

“He—he is a minister, Shirley—” Lucretia was shocked. 

“Why is he a minister? Not because of any spiritual calling to 
the work. Nelson was ambitious and poor. He took up theology as 
he might have taken up law or medicine or electricity! He saw in 
the pulpit the best scope for his talents. Plenty of men do that sort of thing. 
But I—I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a minister ought to be ‘called’ 
—at least he ought not to exploit theology from exactly the same motives that 
another man exploits some patent medicine! It makes religion a farce!” 

“Don’t be hard, dear! and—and I know that he does love you!” 

“Then I care little for that kind of love, Lucretia,” the younger woman 
flung forth passionately. “What do you—what do I—mean by love? What 
does any true man or woman mean by it? Love means thoughtfulness, tender- 
ness, consideration, unselfishness, protection, sympathy. If it doesn’t possess all 
of these things, it is a mere travesty, and you know it, Lucretia Randolph, as 
well as I!” 

“But Nelson—” Lucretia commenced, feebly. 

“Nelson!” Shirley poured forth her words with a hot anger that scorched 
the dazed listener. “Nelson has taken me away from my home. I am in the 
midst of strangers. Have I had consideration from him? Have I not carried 
his burdens and my own? I must stand between him and all manner of petty 
annoyances! Does he ever shield me? You know that he is selfish, He spends 
his money freely for his own personal gratification—for dress, and books and 
travel. Do I find sympathy or protection or thoughtfulness in him? Why, there 
have been times—” 

“Now listen to me, Shirley! Nelson is not so self-centered that he cannot 
see the truth if it is put before him. I want you to have a talk—” 

“No!” Lucretia perceived the finality in the tone. “Oh, my dear! I wish 
that you were married so that you could get my viewpoint! The clothes or 
the work, or the hardships are not the vital things! What hurts is that he never 
notices that.my gowns are disgraceful and that I am overworked every day. 
Yet, Nelson is not a careless man! He takes in details better than most of his 
sex! Lucretia, I waited for months and months after we settled here, sure that 
his eyes would open some day. Poor little fool that I was, I expected him to 
Sweep me into his arms some morning—to tell me that he had been blind and 
careless and selfish; that he intended to take better care of me in the future; 
that I should have a competent maid in the kitchen; some new dresses to wear 
and that he would shield me hereafter—not I—him! I was so sure that just 
this very thing would happen some day, Lucretia—so sure!” 

The: scalding tears hurt Lucretia’s eyes. The poor darling! Did faith always 
receive such a niggardly return? 

“Dearest, go to Nelson now; tell him what you have told me, word for word. 
I promise that the very thing will happen that you wish!” She spoke valiantly 
though her faith in Nelson Dinsmore at that moment was at very low ebb. 

Shirley shook her head. “I knew that I could not make you see! I have 
not been fighting and waiting for new gowns or an easier life. I have been 
longing for the resurrection of a dead hope. What I would get from him by 
demanding my wifely rights, would mean less than nothing. I want him to 
see without my speaking; to sympathize and protect and—cherish.” 

“Shirley, dear, in the nature of things this cannot go on forever. Look at 
the practical view a moment. Your gowns will some day fall to pieces—they 
are near enough to doing it now.” 

“No,” there was a hard tone in the vibrant voice; “it cannot go on forever.” 

“I said so!” there was a note of relief in the words; “you simply must 
talk the matter out with Nelson.” 

“I shall never do that. I will simply endure as long as I can—” 

“And then?” Lucretia was frightened. 

“I don’t know yet. There are several things that I might do—women—in 
my circumstances generally have more than one path open to them—” 

___ It seemed to Miss Randolph that a blinding flash of light had paralyzed her 
—Alden Brewster?—Shirley— 

She reached out her arms, blindly. “Come to me, dear, and remember that 

you love your husband. You do!”— 
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“I have failed as husband—and minister” 


“Love Nelson? I loathe him! I feel as if I should scream whenever his lips 
touch me—love him?—” The voice choked and broke, and Shirley was crying 
with the pent-up passion of her outraged, slighted womanhood. 


* * * * TI a * * * * * * * 


At dusk that evening Miss Randolph sought the minister. She invaded his 
den with the one paramount purpose of “freeing her mind”. , 

Yet, inexplicably, her intention altered. 

“Nelson, I must be leaving in a few days. I’ve been here more than six 
weeks as it is—” 

“Leaving? I—I hoped—” 

Lucretia started. What ailed the man? 

“Yes, I leave for New York on Wednesday and I want to take Shirley—” 

“Wednesday? Shirley? We are going to entertain—” He stopped abruptly. 
“Thank you. She needs a change and a few days in New York will do her good.” 

“You didn’t let me finish, Nelson. I am going on to Europe and I want to 
take your wife along. I shall probably be gone about a year.” 

A tense silence followed. It was very dark in the small room and Lucretia 
could not read the expression on the man’s face. His head was turned partly 
away from her. He seemed to be looking out of the window at the blinding 
storm that beat against the pane. 

The silence had grown almost unendurable before he spoke. 

Lucretia wondered at herself. Why didn’t she say some of those bitter home 
truths which she had come prepared to fling at him? 

Something broke the silence at last. His voice was almost unrecognizable. 
“You took me by surprise. But, I—it is the best plan I think. I—I must 
thank you.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


It was fully a year later that Lucretia and her cousin sat in their apart- 
ments at Munich, surrounded by trunks and valises. 

“And we shall be starting back next week!” 

“Yes, and I just suppose that when we get home again all of our good times 
over here will seem like a dream. We have had a good time, haven’t we Shirley?” 
The question was wistful. 

“The best ever,” the girl responded promptly. 

“And you are looking well and as pretty as a picture—and your voice! 
Shirley, I never supposed that anyone could sing like you!” 

“Thousands of people sing much better—but I am glad that I can do some- 
thing. The money that you squandered on those lessons, Lucretia—” 

“I wanted to do it, and you promised never to say anything about the 
matter again.” 

“All right!” Mrs. Dinsmore looked affectionately at her cousin’s homely, 
wholesome face. “Lucretia,” she added after a moment, “I—I had another letter 
from Nelson this morning. It contained a check.” 

“He has been very liberal since we came abroad, Shirley.” 

“Yes—but it is too late. I have not spent a cent of his money. Did—did— 
you say anything, dear, that might have made him send it?” 

“On my word of honor, not a single syllable!’ Miss Randolph’s tone was 
emphatic. “I—I meant to that night, you know—but someway I couldn’t.” 

“That’s funny, Lucretia.” 

“Yes, it is, for I’m not generally at a loss for words—but you’d have felt 
the same. Shirley—I—I havent said much this year, but—but I hope that 
things will be all right now between you and Nelson.” 

Shirley’s lips tightened. “I have no definite plans. I am going home first— 
home with you to father and mother and the boys. I must see them. After that 
I do not know. There is my voice now—thanks to you—; I need not starve.” 

“Shirley, husband and wife should be together.” 


(Concluded on Page 39) 


And—I just can’t help tearing things.” 
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The Arraying of Mary Ann 


HEN you have been sent up 
stairs before supper be- 
cause you were naughty, 
and are lying in your lit- 
tle bed looking scornful- 
ly and resentfully at the 
bread and milk on the ta- 
ble which you have been 
told to eat—and which 
you wouldn’t eat if you 
starved—it is a wonder- 
ful thing to hear a cau- 
tious step on the stairs, to 
hear your door open soft- 
ly, and see a big form tip 
in and shut it after him. 
Elsie’s small voice whis- 
pered delightedly: 

“Daddy! Daddy!” 

The man smiled as he 
tipped across the room 
with his hand behind him. 
“Have you eaten your 
bread and milk, baby?” 

“No, Dad. I don’t want 
any bread and milk. I 

want some chicken.” He gave a chuckle as he sat 

down in the chair by the bed and brought his hand 
slowly in front of him, while the child’s eyes watched 
him intently. He looked at the tempting leg of 
chicken on the plate and began to smack his lips. In 

a moment the little white-robed figure was out of 

bed and on his knees. 

“Stop!” he cried. “You must eat the 
bread and milk, too.” He reached for the 
glass and the small plate. “Now go for 
it all.” 

After some moments of busy silence 
the little head leaned back sleepily 
against his shoulder with a sigh of con- 
tentment. “Dad, that was so good.” 
Then, after a pause, “I don’t mean to be 
bad, but—she wont let me have any fun. 


A feeling of great tenderness surged 
through the man’s heart as he looked 
down into the baby face so innocent and 
dear. She seemed so tiny to be already 
battling with duty, and meeting punish- 
ment. If Elinor were only a little dif- 
ferent! If, perhaps, she had fewer rules, 
if she were a little less sure of her own 
perfect judgment—and would just love 
the child more. He was not the 
kind of man to be complaining over 
the faults of others. He simply, 
almost unconsciously, sought to 
make up for their deficiencies by 
drawing more lavishly on his own 
big kindly nature. He never even 
framed to himself in any very def- 
inite shape his disappointment in 
his wife, in her lack of tenderness 
and motherliness. He but knew 
that there was a constant pull at 
his heart strings by those baby 
fingers, and a call from the baby 
lips for all his love. Involuntarily 
he sighed, and Elsie looked up with 
a mingling of mischief and sym- 
pathy in her face. 

“You don’t have a scrumptous 
time yourself, do you, Daddy?” Then, 
with a quick change of mood that he 
had learned to watch for, her face flushed 
and she cried, “She aint fair to me! 
She’s always cor—correcking me for 
everything, and half the time I don’t 
know what I’ve done that’s wrong. And 
she don’t pet me, like you, Daddy. Why 
doesn’t she? She just wants to make 
me do things I don’t want to all the time 
—wants me to sit up and sew like I was 
a grown-up !” 

She was silent for a time, enjoying 
having her head caressed by the big soft 
hand, then she said, tremulously, “And 
now she’s gotten so she doesn’t like for 
me to play with Mary Ann, just because 
she’s old and—why, she says Mary Ann’s 
ugly! And, sometime she’s going to 
throw her away, she says, "cause she aint 
fit for a nice child to play with. So I 
never let Mary Ann out of my sight, 
unless I hide her.” 

The man smiled, though somewhat sad- 
ly, as his eyes wandered over to Mary 
Ann, lying upon the child’s pillow—the 


little, old, worn, dirty 
dolly that Elsie loved 
with one of those 
deep, irrational loves 
of childhood. 

“She wants me to play with that old new doll,” 
went on Elsie, contemptuously. “She says it aint 
nice to play with anything that looks like Mary Ann.” 

He held her in his arms, fondling the pretty head, 
kissing her eyes, her lips, soothing the bruised little 
spirit without a word, then he put the plate aside and 
carried her back to bed. She reached up and put 
her arms round his neck, drawing his face down 
beside hers, and began to mumble her childish prayer. 
His big voice joined in softly. Presently her eyes 
closed and she was asleep. He unclasped her arms 
and bent down to kiss the wistful face. 

“Father’s little girl,” he said, tenderly, “father’s 
little girl.” 

Then he took the plate he had brought and went 
quietly down the back steps to the kitchen. 

How often he had gone down those back steps, 
quietly, from Elsie’s room! Not that he feared his 
wife’s displeasure, but he did not want any rebuke 
for his over-indulgence of the child to spoil the sweet 
memory of the lingering little kiss, and the soft cling- 
ing arms. 

Elinor was sitting by the table, reading, when he 
went into the library. She laid the book aside and 
looked up at him somewhat coldly. 

“I don’t see what good it does for me to punish 
Elsie if you go right straight and pet her, John.” 
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“I don’t want 
to be bad” 
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filled his pipe. “That 
is right! It doesn’t do 
any good to punish 
her. Let’s not do it any more.” She evidently knew 
nothing of the chicken that went up also. That was 
matter for congratulation. 

“Nonsense! ‘The child has got to be trained. I 
can’t let her do just as she pleases.” 

He smoked in silence a while, his eyes dreamily 
bent upon the glowing fire. Then he asked: 

“Does love ever hurt, Elinor? Can it? After the 
child has had her punishment, can it really do any 
harm for me tò pet her? I can’t bear for the little 
thing to go up there alone with her heart full of 
bitterness and lie awake thinking we don’t love her 
and are hard upon her.” 

“She doesn’t think that—unless you put it in her 
head.” For once Elinor was petulant. 

That needed no answering, she knew. She looked 
away from the reproach in his eyes. 

“Another thing, Elinor. Is there any real objection 
to Elsie’s playing with Mary Ann?” 

“None, except that she has beautiful new dolls— 
some half dozen, I think, that you have bought for 
her—and that one is repulsively ugly and dirty.” 

“Not to her. Poor little Mary Ann is to her eyes 
the most beautiful doll in the world, because she 
loves her. It is a pure passion of childhood. We 
grown-ups can’t understand it, maybe. But these 
loves go deep in their little hearts.” 

Elinor took up her book again with a little sigh. 
What really was the use in discussing these questions 
with John? His ideas about rearing children were 
ridiculous. Discipline was a meaningless word to him. 

Through the rings of the tobacco smoke the hus- 
band looked across the table at his wife’s beautiful, 
clear-cut face—exquisite in its fairness—as an out- 
sider might have looked. He marveled at his cold- 
ness. It was as if he saw her, a beautiful stranger, 
drifting, drifting, drifting, down the stream away 
from him, and could not care—because she was a 
stranger. How different it all was, his life and hers, 
from his ardent dreams—dreams of the 
sweet companionship, the dear, absorbing 
love, the oneness; happy dreams of the 
pride and joy of partnership in the little 
child of their love. And this little child, 
who was to draw them together in a 
closer, sweeter union was unconsciously 
forcing them farther and farther apart. 

The tide of his emotion carried him 
back to those early married days when 
he found that the little life coming was 
not wanted. An unwelcome child! How 
often since, in the loneliness of his heart, 
had he gone over that night when the 
strange, helpless cry had rung through the 
house, and he had sat waiting till he 
could go up to her—the joy leaping in 
his heart! He would go up to her pres- 
ently. He would find the tiny babe lying 
in her arms, and on her face the look he 
had all his life dreamed of some day 
seeing on the face of his wife—the sweet, 
tender, motherly love, risen to guard the 

new life entrusted to its care.— 
He had gone eagerly to her bed- 
side and looked down into her 
beautiful face, only to find it as 
cold as the new fallen snow out- 
side, the eyes full of rebellious 
light, the lips pressed tightly to- 
gether in pain. 

There was no self-pity in the 
memory of himself during the 
months and years that followed— 
brooding alone over the little cot 
at night with the fondness a mother 
might have felt, kissing the rosy 
feet, babbling soft nonsense that 
the baby eyes might dance in won- 
derment, going down into the 
kitchen to talk to Ca’line about 
how marvelous the child was, 

knowing that Ca’line with her big 
motherly heart would understand his rap- 
ture, though his wife could not. Elinor 
was not unkind to the child, and she was 
anxious to do her whole duty in the mat- 
ter of training, but the wonderful under- 
standing of the baby heart, and the hov- 
ering tenderness that is born in a 
mother’s soul with her child had some- 
how not come to her. 

Looking into Elinor’s face to-night, the 
little hope that had lived in his heart 
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through the years seemed to wither and die. 
know how to love little children,” he thought. 
love they need! Oh, and tenderness!” 

Next day Elsie was left to arrange the things on the 
pantry shelf. She worked very earnestly for a time. Her 
mind was busy with a new thought. Some mothers played 
with their little girls! Eliza Perkins had said so that 
morning. Her mother did. “Dolls and just everything— 
and romps! My! we have lots of fun, just lots.” 

“And she doesn’t whip you—often?” Elsie had asked, 
big-eyed with wonder. 

“I remember onct she whipped me ’cause I was real bad, 
and then she cried and said she couldn’t never do it again 
—never, never, never!” 

How nice it must be to have a mother who’d play with 
you and not whip you whenever you didn’t do “just ezactly 
right. I don’t believe I ever could do just ezactly right— 
all the time.” 

Suddenly her heart had a longing for the comfort of 
Mary Ann’s presence. She slipped into the kitchen and 
brought her from her hiding place behind Ca’line’s stove, 
and sat down to love her a little. Mary Ann was certainly 
no beauty. Her head was quite bald, and her homely face 
was streaked and striped with the hardships of a long life. 
But the child’s hungry heart yearned over her like a mother 
over an afflicted child. She held her up lovingly now and 
gazed into the battered face. 

“After Ive finished my work I’m going to take you out 
under the trees and let you play. I wish I was there now. 
Isabel’s out there playing. Don’t you hear what a good 
time she is having? But, then, you see, Isabel’s a little 
nigger, and her mammy’s black—so Isabel doesn’t have to 
be raised up so correck as I do. I wish I didn’t have to be 
raised up so correck. Sometimes—sometimes I ’most wish 
I was a little nigger girl, too. Ca’line’s little girl. My! 
wouldn’t her and daddy let me have good times.” 

She had started to work again, carefully wiping the 
small jars of preserves and pickles, when she heard Isabel 
shouting with laughter, and the temptation to see what was 
going on could not be resisted. She ran out into the yard, 
and found Isabel in a wild chase after 
a rabbit, with Prince at her heels. 
Elsie gave a cry of delight and fol- 
lowed. Away went the little cotton- 
tail under the fences and down the 
meadow, and after him—running and 
stumbling and rolling—went the chil- 
dren and the dog amid a confusion 
of laughter and barking. 

It was a long time before Elsie 
remembered with dismay her unfin- 
ished task, and hurried back into the 
pantry. Everything had been put in 
place! Ca’line had—no, Ca’line was 
down at the cabin. She gave a little 
smothered cry. Mary Ann was not 
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there! Now she understood. She had 
been naughty to leave her work and was 
being punished. Wildly she began her 
search, for the evening was coming on, 
and Mary Ann always slept in her own 
little bed close, close to her where she 
was sure not to get cold and lonesome. 
Upstairs she fled to look in all the places 
where treasures might be hid. But no- 
where was the doll to be found. It was 
part of the proud, sensitive little crea- 
ture’s code that she should not beg to 
have her playthings restored to her. . . . 
Father was away for two days, and 
Ca’line—Ca’line could. not move Mother. 
She had tried and tried many a time and 
Mother had just looked at her scorn- 
fully. 

So Elsie went to bed lonely, and with 
foreboding in her heart. 
haps Mother had carried out her threat— 
so often held over her—of destroying 
Mary Ann. Oh, if that were true, and 
Mary Ann lost to her forever! She lay 
in her little bed, cold and lonely, with 
fear tugging at her heart. A tragedy 
was imminent! Only those who know 
nothing of the passionate loves of child- 
hood would have called it less. 

Late in the a“ternoon, next day, a 
pale wistful-eyed little figure stood at 
the gate looking up the street for the 
coming of the big, beloved form. She 
ran to meet him, and climbing into his 
eager arms burst into sobs. 

“Oh, Daddy! Mary Ann’s gone! I’ve 
looked and looked all since you’ve been 
away.” 

“Why, baby! Why, my little darling! 
There, there—don’t cry. Father will 
help. We'll find her, baby. Don’t cry!” 
He looked searchingly into her face, and, 
holding her close, hurried upstairs to 
her own little room., There he sat with 
her in his arms, fondling her, kissing the 
tear-stained face, and trying to com- 
fort her. 

"UU find the little dolly. 
there, my poor little baby!” 

But the hard shaking sobs would not stop, and the face 
he pressed to his was burning hot. He laid her on ber bed 
and went down stairs. There was bitterness in his heart. 
If Elinor had thrown away the child’s treasure— 

“Where is the doll, Elinor?” His wife had never seen 
such a look on his face before. 

“The doll?” 

“Yes, Mary Ann. The child is eating her heart out in 
grief. Oh, how could you—” 

“Why, I didn’t know,” cried Elinor, frightened. “It 
seemed a good chance to let her forget the doll. I thought 
she didn’t care—she hadn’t said a word—” 

“No, people like Elsie don’t—say—a—word. You might 
have seen she was suffering. Have you—where is the lit- 
tle doll?” ; 

“Oh, I have it, I have it!” cried Elinor, now thoroughly 
aroused. Never before in all the years had John spoken 
sharply to her. “Ill get it!” 

Holding Mary Ann in his arms as tenderly as if she 
had been a child, John went back to the kitchen where 
Ca’line was busy getting supper. 

“Mammy, come up to little Elsie. 
ing for the doctor.” 

Elinor had followed him. 
she said. 

“No!” he cried. She felt like a whip had been laid on 
her shoulders. 

Burning with fever for days and days, the little life 
hung so near the precipice that it seemed but a breath 
would waft it over. Elinor had crept into the room the 
first night—possessed by a terror that benumbed her. 
She had been blind, cruel, and Elsie would die! Of course 
she would die—that was to be her punishment. During 
the long anxious days and nights she seemed to be moving 
in an awful dream. Her eyes would wander from the 
stricken little figure, tossing and tossing restlessly and 
painfully, to the silent man who never seemed to move from 
his post by the bed. He was made of iron. He never 
rested, nor did she. Everything in life seemed suspended 
except the awful agony of watching and waiting—and pray- 
ing. Good God! how she prayed, si- 
lently, from the depths of her tor- 
tured soul! If only the child might 
live! 


There— 


She is ill. I’m send- 


“Pl go right up to her!” 


crisis had been reached and passed 
that John looked at his wife with sud- 
den comprehension of her suffering. 
Her face was gray and saddened as 
by long years. 

“You must rest, Elinor, you must,” 
he said. 

She shook her head, silently. 

Once, as he stood by the window, 
he heard the old doctor say to Elinor 
—his hand touching the white fore- 
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bay, we dropped anchor in eleven fathoms. 


Page 10 
head of the child, tenderly, caressingly—“These little folks! 
They are very precious. Little flowers of Paradise blooming 
here a little while, I always think of them so. Soon they 
grow into the world’s knowledge and the world’s sin, and 
the divine fragrance fades. This is a strange little one, 
Elinor, sensitive, delicate, full of longings and impulses I 
would hesitate to curb. It is a tender little blossom.” 

“Yes—yes, I know,” she faltered. “I have much to 
learn.” 

One evening at dusk, John crept up stairs softly, not 
to disturb the child’s light slumber. At the head of the 
steps the scene through the open door made him pause, and 
sent the blinding tears into his eyes. Elsie was still asleep. 
He could see the little pale face with one arm thrown above 
it in the unstudied grace he knew so well. 

Near the bed, by the shaded lamp, his wife was sit- 
ting, with eyes dimmed and face shadowed by suffering, 
and tender with new-born feeling. She was holding in 
her lap the old battered Mary Ann, and out of some soft, 
silky, shining fabric was fashioning a garment of won- 
drous beauty for the despised little creature. 

He saw her clasp the doll in her arms and press her 
lips to the ugly face while the tears streamed down her 
cheeks. Then she laid it beside the child, clasping the 


_ wasted arm about the doll that she might see it when 
. she waked. 


Typee 


O THE eastward Ua-huka was being blotted out by 

an evening rain-squall that was fast overtaking the 

Snark. But that little craft, her big spinnaker 

filled by the southeast trade, was making a good 

race of it. Cape Martin, the southeastermost point of Nuku- 

hiva, was abeam, and Comptroller Bay was opening up as 

we fled past its wide entrance, where Sail Rock, for all the 

world like the spritsail of a Columbia River salmon-boat, 

ys e brave weather of it in the smashing southeast 
swell. 

“What do you make that out to be?” I asked Hermann, 
at the wheel. 

“A fishing-boat, sir,’ he answered, after careful scrutiny. 

Yet on the chart it was plainly markéd, “Sail Rock”. 

But we were more interested in the recesses of Comptrol- 
ler Bay, where our eyes eagerly sought out the three bights 
of land and centered on the midmost one, where the gath- 
ering twilight showed the dim walls of a valley extending 
inland. How often we had pored over the chart and cen- 
tered always on that midmost bight and on the valley it 
opened—the Valley of Typee. “Taipi,” the chart spelled 
it, and spelled it correctly, but I prefer “Typee”, and I shall 
always spell it “Typee”. When I was a little boy I read a 
book spelled in that manner—Herman Melville’s Typee; and 
many long hours I dreamed over its pages... . . 

Then came the rush of years, filled brimming with 
projects, achievements, and failures; but Typee was not 
forgotten, and here I was now, gazing at its misty outlines 
till the squall swooped down and the Snark dashed on, 
startled, into the driving smother. Ahead, we caught a 
glimpse and took the compass bearing of Sentinel Rock, 
wreathed with pounding surf. Then it, too, was effaced 
by the rain and darkness. We steered straight for it, trust- 
ing to hear the sound of breakers in time to sheer clear. 
We had to steer for it. We had naught but a compass 
bearing with which to orientate ourselves, and if we missed 
Sentinel Rock, we missed Taiohae Bay, and we would have 
to throw the Snark up to the wind and lie off and on the 
whole night—no pleasant prospect for voyagers weary 
from a sixty days’ traverse of the vast Pacific solitudes, and 
land-hungry, and fruit-hungry, and hungry with an appetite 
of years for the sweet Vale of Typee. 


A Pig Feast in the Heart of the Jungle 


Abruptly, with a roar of sound, Sentinel Rock loomed 
through the rain dead ahead. We altered our course, and, 
with mainsail and spinnaker bellying to the squall, drove 
past. 


us, right in our teeth, out of Taiohae Bay. It was in spin- 
naker, up mizzen, all sheets by the wind, and we were mov- 
ing slowly ahead, heaving the lead and straining our eyes 
for the fixed red light on the ruined fort that would give 
us our bearings to anchorage. The air was light and 
baffling, now east, now west, now north, now south; while 
from either hand came the roar of unseen breakers. From 
the looming cliffs arose the blatting of wild goats, and 
overhead the first stars were peeping mistily through the 
ragged train of the passing squall. 

At the end of two hours, having come a mile into the 
And so we 
came to Taiohae. 

In the morning we awoke in fairyland. The Snark rested 
in a placid harbor that nestled in a vast amphitheater, 
the towering, vine-clad walls of which seemed to rise di- 
rectly from the water. 

We were not long in getting ashore and astride horses, 
though the consummation of our pilgrimage had to be de- 
ferred for a day. Two months at sea, barefooted all the 
time, without space in which to exercise one’s limbs, is not 


Under the lee of the rock the wind dropped us, and ` 
- we rolled in an absolute calm. Then a puff of air struck 
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He turned and went softly down the steps and out 
upon the porch. 

Presently, he heard his wife’s steps coming down the 
stairs and along the hall, but not with the old assurance 
and firmness. Hesitating and faltering they were now, as 
of one walking in the dark. And then she was by his side, 
her arms round his neck, her wet cheek pressed close to his 
—sobbing and sobbing, and crying incoherently. 

“Oh, my love—my love—forgive me! Can—you ever? 
I did not know how to love the little darling—I did not 
understand, dear. I thought I was doing my duty all along. 
Oh, how miserably, miserably I failed to her and to you. 
How your heart must have ached! I know now. John, 
John, if she had—died—I should have gone mad! The little 
tender, precious darling!” 

His great arms closed round her tenderly, and his voice 
shook as he murmured brokenly, “Nellie, Nellie, my beloved 
—my little lost—sweetheart, come back to me!” 

“Say she will get well, John. Oh, say it!” 

“Yes, my beloved—she will. I know it.” 

But she was not yet satisfied. “Will she ever—can I ever 
make her—love me—now, John?” 

He took her face between his hands and looked deep into 
her eyes with a smile of infinite sweetness and tenderness. 

“Why, dear!” he said, “dear! You have only to open 
~our heart, and she will just—run. in!” 


By JACK LONDON 
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the best preliminary to leather shoes and walking. Be- 
sides, the land had to cease its nauseous rolling before we 
could feel fit for riding goat-like horses over giddy trails. 
So we took a short ride to break in. 

Also, as a preliminary, we attended a feast, where one 
Taiara Tamarii, the son of an Hawaiian sailor who deserted 
from a whaleship, commemorated the death of his Marque- 
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san mother by roasting fourteen whole hogs and inviting in | 


the village. So we came along, welcomed by a native herald, 
a young girl who stood on a great rock and chanted the 
information that the banquet was made perfect by our 
presence—which information she extended impartially to 
every arrival. Scarcely were we seated, however, when she 
changed her tune, while the company manifested intense 
excitement. Her cries became eager and piercing. From 
a distance came answering cries, in men’s voices, which 
blended into a wild, barbaric chant that sounded incredibly 
savage, smacking of blood and war. Then, through vistas 
of tropical foliage, appeared a procession of savages, naked 
save for gaudy loin-cloths. They advanced slowly, uttering 
deep gutteral cries of triumph and exultation. Slung from 
young saplings, carried on their shoulders, were mysterious 
objects of considerable weight, hidden from view by wrap- 
pings of green leaves. 


The Marquesans a Wasted Race 


Nothing but pigs, innocently fat and roasted to a turn, 
were inside those wrappings, but the men were carrying 
them into camp in imitation of old times when they carried 
in “long-pig”. Now long-pig is not pig. Long-pig is the 
Polynesian euphemism for human flesh; and these de- 
scendants of man-eaters, a king’s son at their head, brought 
in the pigs to table as of old their grandfathers had brought 
in their slain enemies. Every now and then the procession 
halted in order that the bearers should have every advantage 
in uttering particularly ferocious shouts of victory, of con- 
tempt for their enemies, and of gustatory desire. 

We started in the cool dawn for Typee, astride fero- 
cious little stallions that pawed and screamed and bit and 
fought with one another, quite oblivious of the fragile hu- 
mans on their backs and of the slippery boulders, loose 
rocks, and yawning gorges. The way led up an ancient 
road, through a jungle of hau trees. On every side were the 
vestiges of a one-time dense population. Wherever the 
eye could penetrate the thick growth, glimpses were caught 
of stone walls and of stone foundations, six to eight feet 
in height, built solidly throughout, and many yards in 
width and depth. They formed great stone platforms, 
upon which, at one time, there had been houses. But the 
houses and the people were gone, and huge trees sank their 
roots through the platforms and towered over the under- 
running jungle. These foundations are called pae-paes. 

The Marquesans of the present generation lack the 
energy to hoist and place such huge stones. Also, they lack 
incentive. There are plenty of pae-paes to go around, with 
a few thousand unoccupied ones left over. Once or twice, 
as we ascended the valley, we saw magnificent pae-paes 
bearing on their general surface pitiful little straw huts, 
the proportions being similar to a voting booth perched 
on the broad foundation of the pyramid of Cheops. For 
the Marquesans are perishing, and to judge from condi- 
tions at Taiohae, the one thing that retards their destruc- 
tion is the infusion of fresh blood. A pure Marquesan is 
a rarity. They seem to be all half-breeds and strange con- 
glomerations of dozens of different races. Nineteen able 
laborers are all the trader at Taiohae can muster for the 
loading of copra on shipboard, and in their veins runs the 
blood of English, American, Dane, German, French, Cor- 
sican, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Paumotan, 
Tahitan, and Eastern Islander. 


A LITTLE THING 
Changes the Home Feeling. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from many a 
home by making the mother, or some other 
member of the household, dyspeptic, nervous 
and irritable. There are thousands of cases 
where the proof is absolutely undeniable. 
Here is one. 

A Wis. mother writes: 

“I was taught to drink coffee at an early 
age, and also at an early age became a victim 
to headaches, and as I grew to womanhood 
these headaches became a part of me, as I 
was scarcely ever free from them. 

“About five years ago a friend urged me 
to try Postum. I made the trial, and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have used 
it ever since. 

“My husband and little daughter were sub- 
ject to bilious attacks, but they have both 
been entirely free from them since we began 
using Postum instead of coffee. I no longer 
have headaches and my health is perfect.” 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable 
women would only leave off coffee absolutely 
and try Postum they would find a wonderful 
change in their life. It would then be filled 
with sunshine and happiness rather than 
weariness and discontent. And think what 
an effect it would have on the family, for the 
mood of the mother is largely responsible for 
the temper of the children. 
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there are persons, but it is a wreckage of races at best. 
Life faints and stumbles and gasps itself away. In this 
warm, equable clime-—a truly terrestrial paradise—where 
are never extremes of temperature, and where the air is 
like balm, kept ever pure by the ozone-laden southeast trade, 
asthma, phthisis, and tuberculosis flourish as luxuriantly as 
the vegetation. Everywhere, from 
the few grass huts, arises the 
racking cough or exhausted groan 
of wasted lungs. Other horrible 
diseases prosper, as well, but the 
most deadly of all are those that 
attack the lungs. There is a 
form of consumption called “gal- 
loping”, which is _ especially 
dreaded. In two months’ time É 
it reduces the strongest man to 
a skeleton under a grave-cloth. 
In valley after valley the last 
inhabitant has passed and the 
fertile soil has relapsed to jun- 
gle. In Melville’s day the Valley 
of Hapaa (spelled by him “Hap- 
par”), was peopled by a strong 
and warlike tribe. A genera- 
tion later it contained but two 
hundred persons. To-day it is an 
untenanted, howling, tropical 
wilderness. We climbed higher 
and higher in the valley, 
our unshod stallions pick- 
ing their steps on the dis- 
integrating trail, which 
led in and out through 
the abandoned pae-paes 
and insatiable jungle. 
The sight of red moun- 
tain apples, the ohias, 
familiar to us from Ha- 
wall, caused a native to 
be sent climbing after 
them. And again he 
climbed for cocoanuts. I 
have drunk the cocoanuts 
of Jamaica and of Ha- 
wali, but I never knew 
how delicious such 
draught could be till I 
drank it here in the Mar- 
quesas, Occasionally we 
rode under wild limes and oranges—great trees which had 
survived the wilderness longer than the motes of humans 
who had cultivated them. 

We rode through endless thickets of yellow-pollened cassi 
-—if riding it could be called; for those fragrant thickets 
were inhabited by wasps. And such wasps! Great yellow 
fellows the size of small canary birds, darting through the 
air with behind them drifting a bunch of legs a couple of 
inches long. A stallion abruptly stands on its fore-legs and 
thrusts his hind-legs skyward. He withdraws them from 
the sky long enough to make one wild jump ahead and then 
returns them to their index position. It is nothing. His 
thick hide has merely been punctured by a flaming lancet 
of wasp virility. Then a second and a third stallion, and 
all the stallions, begin to cavort on their fore-legs over the 
precipitous landscape. Swat! A white-hot poniard pene- 
trates my cheek. Swat again! I am stabbed in the neck. 
I am bringing up the rear and getting more than my share. 
There is no retreat, and the plunging horses ahead, on a 
precarious trail, promise little safety. My horse over-runs 
Charmian’s horse, and that sensitive creature, fresh-stung at 
the psychological moment, planks one of his hoofs into my 
horse and the other hoof into me. I thank my stars that he 
is not steel-shod, and half arise from the saddle at the 
impact of another flaming dagger. I am certainly getting 
more than my share, and so is my poor horse, whose pain 
and panic are only exceeded by mine. 

“Get out of the way! I’m coming!” I shout, frantically 
dashing my cap at the 
winged vipers around me. On 
one side of the trail the land- 
scape rises straight up. On 
the other side it sinks 
straight down. The only 
way is to keep on going. 
How that string of horses 
kept their feet is a miracle; 
but they dashed ahead, over- 
running one another, gal- 
loping, trotting, stumbling, 


jumping, scrambling, and 
kicking methodically sky- 
ward every time a wasp 


landed on them. 

After a while we drew 
breath and counted our in- 
juries. And this happened 
not once, nor twice, but 
time after time. Strange to 
say, it never grew monoto- 
nous. I know that I, for 
one, came through each 
brush with the undiminished 
zest of a man flying from 
sudden death. No; the pil- 
grim from Taiohae to Typee 


A South Sea Belle 


innocently fat and roasted to a turn” 


will never suffer from ennui on the way. At last we arose 
above the vexation of wasps. It was a matter of altitude, 
however, rather than of fortitude. All about us lay the 
jagged back-bones of ranges, as far as the eye could see, 
thrusting their pinnacles into the trade-wind clouds. Under 


us, from the way we had come, the Snark lay like a tiny | 


toy on the calm water 
of Taiohae Bay. Ahead 
we could see the inshore 
indentation of Comptrol- 
ler Bay. We dropped 
down a thousand feet 
and Typee lay beneath 
us. “Had a glimpse of 
the gardens of Paradise 
been revealed to me, I 


more ravished with the 
sight,” so said Melville on 
the moment of his first 
view of the valley. He 
saw a garden. We saw 
a wilderness. Where were 
the hundred groves of the 
bread fruit tree he saw? 
We saw jungle, nothing 
but jungle, with the ex- 
ception of two grass huts 
and several clumps of 
cocoanuts breaking the 
ba, primordial green mantle. 
ee Where was the Ti of Me- 
Gr hevi, the bachelor’s hall, 
the palace where women 
were taboo and where he 
ruled with his lesser 
chieftains, keeping the 
half-dozen dusty and tor- 
pid ancients to remind 
them of the valorous 
past? No sound arose 
from the swift stream of 
maids and matrons 
pounding tapa.. And 
where was the hut that 
old Marheyo eternally 
builded? In vain I looked 
for him perched ninety 
feet from the ground in 


could scarcely have been | 


some tall cocoanut, tak- | 


ing his morning smoke. 
over-arching, matted jungle, where great butterfliés drifted 
by in the silence. No tattooed savage with club and javelin 
guarded the path; and when we forded the stream we were 
free to roam where we «pleased. No longer did the taboo, 
sacred and merciless, reign in that sweet vale. 
taboo still did reign, a new taboo, for when we approached 


too near the several wretched native women the taboo was | 


uttered warningly. 


And it was well. They were lepers. The man who warned | 


us was afflicted horribly with elephantiasis. All were suf- 
fering from lung trouble. The valley of Typee was the 
abode of death, and the dozen survivors of the tribe were 
gasping feebly the last painful breaths of the race. 


Natives Were Once Invincible 


Certainly the battle had not been to the strong, for once 
the Typeans were very strong, stronger than the Happars, 
stronger than the Taiohaeans, stronger than all the tribes 
of Nuku-hiva. The word “typee”, or, rather, “taipi”, orig- 
inally signified an eater of human flesh. But since all the 
Marquesans were human-flesh-eaters, to be so designated 
was the token that the Typeans were human-flesh-eaters par 
excellence. Not alone to Nuku-hiva did the Typean repu- 
tation for bravery and ferocity extend. 

In all the islands of the Marquesas the Typeans were 


named with dread. Man could not conquer them. Even the | 


French fleet that took possession of the Marquesas, left the 
Typeans alone. Captain Por- 
ter, of the frigate Essex, 
once invaded the valley. His 
sailors and marines were re- 
inforced by two thousand 
warriors of Happar and 
Taiohae. They penetrated 
quite a distance into the 
valley, but met with so 
fierce a resistance that they 
were glad to retreat and get 
away in the flotilla of boats 
and war-canoes. 

Of all inhabitants of the 
South Seas, the Marquesans 
were adjudged the strongest 
and the most beautiful. Mel- 
ville said of them: “I was 
especially struck by the phy- 
sical strength and beauty 
they displayed. In 
beauty of form they sur- 
passed anything I had ever 
seen. Not a single instance 
of natural deformity was ob- 
servable in all the throng 
attending the revels. * 
Every individual appeared 


Nay, the | 


We went down a zigzag trail under | 
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free from those blemishes which 
sometimes mar the effect of an 
otherwise perfect form. But 
their physical excellence did not 
merely consist in an exemption 
from these evils; nearly every 
individual of their number might 
have been taken for a sculptor’s 
model.” 

Mendana, the discoverer of 
the Marquesas, described the na- 
tives as wondrously beautiful to 
behold. Figueroa, the chronicler 
of his voyage, said of them: “In 
complexion they were nearly 
white; of good stature and finely 
formed.” Captain Cook called 
the Marquesans the most splen- 
did islanders in the South Seas. 
The men were described as “in 
almost every instance of lofty 
stature, scarcely ever less than 
six feet in height.” 
` And now all this strength and 
beauty has departed, and the 
_ valley of Typee is the abode of 
= some dozen wretched creatures, 
_ afflicted by leprosy, elephantiasis and tuberculosis. Mel- 
ville estimated the population at two thousand, not taking 
into consideration the small adjoining valley of Ho-o-u-mi. 
Life has rotted away in this wonderful garden spot, where 
the climate is as delightful and healthful as any to be found 
in the world. Not alone were the Typeans physically mag- 
nificent; they were pure. Their air did not contain the 
bacilli and germs and microbes of disease that fill our own 
air. And when the white men imported in their ships these 
various micro-organisms of disease, the Typeans crumpled 
up and went down before them. 


When one considers the situation, one is almost driven 
to the conclusion that the white race flourishes on impurity 
and corruption. Natural selection, however, gives the ex- 
planation. We of the white race are the survivors and the 
descendants of the thousands of generations of survivors 
in the war with the micro-organisms. Whenever one of 
us was born with a constitution peculiarly receptive to these 
minute enemies, such a one promptly died. Only those of 
us survived who could withstand them. We who are alive 
are immune, the fit—the ones best constituted to live in a 
world of hostile micro-organisms. The poor Marquesans 
had undergone no such selection. They were not immune. 
And they, who had made a custom of eating their enemies, 
were now eaten by enemies so microscopic as to be invisible, 
and against whom no war of dart and javelin was possible. 
On the other hand, had there been a few hundred thousand 
Marquesans to begin with, there might have been sufficient 
survivors to lay the foundation for a new race—a regen- 
erated race, if a plunge into a festering bath of organic 
poison can be called regeneration. 


and tender, 


sorrow— 


ending 
Your ears 


gute nacht! 


Relics of a Race Long Dead 


We unsaddled our horses for lunch, and after we had 
fought the stallions apart—mine with several fresh chunks 
bitten out of his back—and after we had vainly fought the 
sand-flies, we ate bananas and tinned meats, washed down 
by generous draughts of cocoanut milk. There was little to 
be seen. The jungle had rushed back and engulfed the 
puny works of man. Here and there pae-paes were to be 
stumbled upon, but there were no inscriptions, no hiero- 
glyphics, no clews to the past they attested—only dumb 
stones, builded and carved by 
hands that were forgotten 
dust. Out of the pae-paes grew 
great trees, jealous of the 
wrought work of man, split- 
ting and scattering the stones 
back into the primeval chaos. 

We gave up the jungle and 
sought the stream with the 
idea of evading the sand-flies. 
Vain hope! To go in swim- 
ming one must take off his 
clothes. The sand-flies are 
aware of the fact, and they 
lurk by the river bank in 


countless myriads. In the na- And quickly it passed from my vision, 
tive they are called the nau- As phantasies fade in a dream. 
nau, which is onounced 


“now-now”. They are certain- 
ly well-named, for they are 
the insistent present. There 
is no past nor future when 
they fasten upon ones epi- 
dermis. I made the strategic 
mistake of undressing on the 
edge of a steep bank where 
I could not climb out. When 
I was ready to dress, I had a 
- hundred yards’ walk on the 
bank before I could reach my 
clothes. At the first step, 
fully ten thousand nau-naus 
landed upon me. At the sec- 
ond step I was walking in a 
cloud. By the third step the 
sun was dimmed in the sky. 
After that I don’t know what 
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“Gute Wacht”’ 
By Will D. Wuse 


“Gute nacht, schlafen sie wohl" Qh, life so young 
Sweet infant eyes just freshly filled with light; 


A mother's arms are gently round thee clinging, 
A mother’s lips doth soltly say : "Gute nacht.” 


“Schlafen sie wohl,” Dear Heart, stranger to pain and 


Sweet baby hands that smooth Care's furrowed 


brow; 
Some day thy feet must o er life's pathway wander. 
Ah! could these arms but hold you then, as now. 


Some day, Dear Heart, when you have reached the 
Of life’s rough way—there in Death's dim twilight, 


will hear a mother’s prayer ascending, 


As trembling lips repeat: “Schlafen sie wohl, 


By the River of Time 


By John Goodman 


I sat on the bank of a river 
At the dawn of a beautiful day, 

And gazed on its shimmering water 
As it silently glided away. 

Then, thoughtlessly picking a flower 
I cast it to float on the stream 


I sat on the bank of that river 
When the sun in the heavens was high, 
And it threw back the beams from its surface 
As warm as they fell from the sky; 
Then a tempest passed over its bosom 
And its billows rolled grand like the sea, 
But the wind and the waves and the thunder 
Made only sweet music for me. 


I sat by the side of that river 
At the close of a long weary day, 
And, madly, 1 yearned for the flower 
I had cast, in the. morning, away. 
But never again could I hold it, 
With its fragrance and freshness of bloom— 
Then night, like a pitying angel, 
Bade me sleep ’neath her merciful gloom. 
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happened. When I arrived at 
my clothes I was a maniac. And 
here enters my grand tactical er- 
ror. There is only one rule of 
conduct in dealing with nau-naus. 
Never swat them. They are so 
vicious that in the instant of 
annihilation they eject their last 
atom of poison into your car- 
cass. You must pluck them del- 
icately, between thumb and fore- 
finger, and persuade them gently 
to remove their proboscides from 
your quivering flesh. It is like 
pulling teeth. But the difficulty 
was that the teeth sprouted faster 
than I could pull them, so I 
swatted, and, so doing, filled my- 
self with their poison. This was 
a week ago. At the present mo- 
ment I resemble a sadly neglect- 
ed smallpox convalescent. 
Ho-o-u-mi is a small valley, 

separated from Typee by a low. 
ridge, and thither we started 
when we had knocked our indom- 
itable and insatiable riding-an- 
imals into submission. As it was, Captain Warren’s mount, | 
after a mile run, selected the most dangerous part of the 
trail for an exhibition that kept us all on the anxious seat | 
for fully five minutes. We rode by the mouth of Typee | 
Valley and gazed down upon the beach. | 


Walked Right Up a Cocoanut Tree 


We rode on to Ho-o-u-mi, but as we neared the sea 
we found a profusion of cocoanuts, bread-fruit trees, and 
taro patches, and fully a dozen grass dwellings. In one of 
these we arranged to pass the night, and preparations were 
immediately put on foot for a feast. A young pig was 
promptly dispatched, and while he was being roasted among 
hot stones, and while chickens were stewing in cocoanut milk, 
I persuaded one of the cooks to climb an unusually tall co- 
coanut palm. The cluster of nuts at the top was fully 125 | 
feet from the ground; but that native strode up to the tree, | 
seized it in both his hands, jack-knived at the waist so that 
the soles of his feet rested flatly against the trunk, and | 
then he walked right straight up without stopping. There | 
were no notches in the tree. He had no ropes to help him. 
He merely walked up the tree, 125 feet in the air, and 
cast down the nuts from the summit. Not every man there 
had the physical stamina for such a feat, or the lungs, 
rather, for most of them were coughing their lives away. 


_ CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
A It Makes for Health. 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, 
coffee, and etc., and adopted a breakfast 
of fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, some 
crisp toast andva cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater will 
reach a place once in a while where his 
system seems to become clogged and the 
machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food 
of low nutritive value and takes up food 
and drink of the highest value, already 
partly digested and capable of being 
quickly changed into good, rich blood 
and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts 
is the natural phosphate of potash grown 
in the grains from which it is made. 
This is the element which transforms 
albumen in the body into the soft gray 
substance which fills brain and nerve 
centers. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
give one a degree of nervous strength 
well worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 
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Some of the women kept up a ceaseless moaning and groan- | opportunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 


ing, so badly were their lungs wasted. Very few of either 
sex were full-blooded Marquesans. 

The feast was served on a broad pae-pae, the rear por- 
tion of which was occupied by the house in which we were 
to sleep. The first course was raw fish and poi-poi, the | 
latter sharp and more acrid of taste than the poi of Hawaii, 
which is made from taro. The poi-poi of the Marquesas 
is made from bread-fruit. The ripe fruit, after the core 
is removed, is placed in a calabash and pounded with a 
stone pestle into a stiff, sticky paste. In this stage of the 
process, wrapped in leaves, it can be buried in the ground 
where it will keep for years. Before it can be eaten, how- 
ever, further processes are necessary. A leaf-covered pack- 
age is placed among hot stones, like the pig, and thoroughly 
baked. After that it is mixed with cold water and thinned 
out—not thin enough to run, but thin enough to be eaten by 
sticking one’s first and second 
fingers into it. On close ac- 
quaintance it proves a pleas- 
ant and most healthful food. 

And bread-fruit, ripe and 
well boiled or roasted! It is 
delicious. 

Bread-fruit and taro are 
kingly vegetables, the pair of 
them, though the former is 
patently a misnomer and more" 
resembles a sweet potato than 
anything else, though it is not 
mealy like a sweet potato, nor 
is it so sweet. 

The feast ended, we 
watched the moon rise over 
Typee. The air was like balm, 
faintly scented with the breath 
of flowers. It was a magic 
night, deathly still, without 
the slightest breeze to stir the 
foliage; and one caught one’s 
breath and felt the pang that 
is almost a hurt, so exquisite 
was the beauty of it. Faint 
and far could be heard the 
thin thunder of the surf upon 
the beach. 

There were no beds; and 
we drowsed and slept wher- 
ever we thought the floor 
softest. 

Near-by a woman panted 
and moaned in her sleep, 
and all about us the dying 
islanders coughed in the night. 
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|| children, Uncle Johnny—as he told me to call him—figured largely in the 


{it would fall unharmed on the sack of moss that did duty as his mattress. 


himself with “piddling about”—as my father said—pruning the orchard trees 


Johnny Hagan 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


HAVE often thought that Johnny Hagan deserved to be written up. No, 

I he was not a Captain of Industry, nor a socialist leader, nor a million- 

aire, though he was rich in those choice possessions which God, who “loves 

the Irish”, has bestowed on the Sons of Erin—perennial cheerfulness, 
ready wit and winsome pathos. 

I made his acquaintance on my sixth birthday. I had been given choice 
of a birthday party at home, or the day spent at the mill, fishing and rambling 
on the creek. I preferred the fishing, and after riding three miles on horse- 
back behind my father, I was set down—fishing pole in hand—on the bank 
of a grassy mill-pond. 

The mill had long been idle; the wheel had gathered moss, the creek rip- 
pled over the broken dam, the three or four shacks near by were empty—save 
one, These had been tenanted by Irishmen, imported from Tallahassee to 
carry into effect my father’s pet scheme of a canal that should connect bis 
saw-mill and his grist-mill—several miles apart—in order that the over- 
abundant water of one might help the scanty water-supply of the other. 

The ditching had progressed slowly. There was much consuming of bacon 
and whiskey, much snoozing and pipe smoking under the moss-hung liveoaks, 
and finally the canal enterprise was abandoned, and the Irish workmen went 
back to town—all but Johnny Hagan, who, being temporarily disabled by 
rheumatism, was left behind with his faithful dog and a supply of rations. 

He came out of his cabin to greet us. He took the short pipe out of 
his mouth, and lifted his shabby hat with a smile and a bow that won my 
heart. He wore an old jacket and a faded blue shirt, but his face was clean 
and rosy as a rain-washed apple and his eyes blue and clear as a baby’s. 
The eyes had a merry twinkle, but below this was that look of grieved inno- 
cence, which makes the Irish eye irresistible. 

He told us of his troubles—how the “rheumatiz” had gripped him, and 
his companions had deserted him—“bad luck to thim!’—and he couldn’t sleep 
o’ nights because of the ghost of Tim Looney, who had been killed at the 
mill once on a time in a Christmas spree, and whose ghost persisted in visiting 
the scene of his sublunary doings, and in maliciously waking Johnny Hagan 
out of his first nap by tweaking his nose and his big toe. 

After he had unburdened himself of his grievances, Johnny became quite 
jovial. He told jokes at the expense of himself and his former comrades, he 
brought out a bucket of huckleberries for the “little leddy”, he showed us the 
place to catch yellow-breast perch, and he gave me one of the fine fat puppies 
that toddled after their mother, his ugly terrier, “Lady May”. 

That evening, when I recounted the day’s adventures to mother and the 


story, and such an eloquent plea was put up for his rescue from the ghost 
and the lonesome cabin that my good mother consented to his being added 
to the already numerous household retainers. 

Accordingly, on the following morning, a wagon was sent to bring Uncle 
Johnny, and presently he was installed in a cheerful basement room, together 
with his worldly possessions, which consisted of a blanket, a sack stuffed with 
moss as a mattress, two shirts tied up in a blue handkerchief, “Lady May” 
and her litter and a black hen, named “Vic”, in honor of the queen. None of 
us had ever seen such an odd-looking biddy as that hen. She had no sign of a 
tail; she was a perfectly round ball of glossy black feathers, with .two legs 
applied, and a head with a brilliant red comb. The day after her installment 
in the basement, “Vic” laid an egg on the mantel-piece and cackled loudly as 
she watched it roll off and break on the hearth below. She repeated this the 
next day. We made her a nest in the fireplace, but she scorned such a lowly 
depository for her products and continued to lay on the mantel-shelf and 
cackle as the egg rolled off, until Uncle Johnny, saying: “PI fix ye, me leddy,” | 
pulled his cot bed underneath the shelf, so when the egg took its daily tumble | 


When “Vic” went to setting, Uncle Johnny nailed a board along the edge of 
the mantel-piece and made her a nest in his old hat. 


Uncle Johnny fell easily into the duties of his new position. He busied 


and the rose bushes, making chicken ¢oops and rabbit traps, stringing onions | 
and peppers. But his perennial occupation was harness-mending,-and I can | 
see him now, seated in the low basement window that opened on the back lawn, | 
plying his awl or waxing the end of his sewing twine, all the while whistling 


“Over the Hills and Far Away”. 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


On Loose Fitting 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers, 


(50 Cents and upward a garment) 


and Union Suits. 


Pat. 4-30-'07 
($1.00 and upward a suit) 


It insures to you positive satisfaction in 
quality and durability of materials, accu- 
racy of size, correctness of fit and honesty 
of workmanship. 

There are many different kinds and 
makes of Loose Fitting Underwear. The 
Original— The Value-Giving Quality 
Kind is identified by 


The B. V. D. Red Woven Label. 


Unscrupulous retailers may tell you: 
"his is a B. V. D (or a B. V. D Style 
Garment), but that it does not bear the 
B. V. D. Label" or ‘“‘this is a B. V. D., 
but it is made with our own Jabel" In 
such instances you are being offered a 
substitute for 


Genuine B.V.D. The Quality Underwear. 


We do not make a single garment with- 
out the B.V. D Red Woven Label. Don’t 
accept a substitute, if you want Loose 
Fitting Underwear satisfaction. 


The B. V. D. Company, 65-67 Worth St, New York. 


SEND FOR MY BOOK 


+ 
He told stories of his childhood, when he lived in a grand old castle by | STRONG ARMS 


the sea, where he ate out of silver plates, and rode a pony on a gold-mounted 
saddle. Then, when he grew up, he went to the wars, riding at the head of 
his company and shot so many of the enemy with his carbine that the people 


10 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN 


shouted at sight of him when he came back, and the Queen bowed to him ‘from For Men, Women or Children 
her gold chariot. asii 

“And mighty foine I looked, in me red coat and yaller boots, a-liftin’ me 
hat and fayther to her Highness as I rode by on me dashin’ steed,” said Uncle 
Johnny, brushing the bits of wax from his leather apron. 

We believed Uncle Johnny’s stories implicitly, but our faith in his fine 
horsemanship was put to a severe test one day, when it became necessary that 
he should ride to the village three miles away. Old “Selini”, sleek and good- 
natured, was brought to him saddled and bridled and we stood around to 
see our hero mount and ride away. Uncle Johnny eyed the tall horse appre- 
hensively. 

“Who'll pit me on the back av him?” he asked, looking around. 

“Why, Uncle Johnny, you don’t need to have somebody to put you on him,” 
admonished one of the small fry. “You just put your foot in the stirrup and 
your hands on the saddle, and up you jumps.” 

Uncle Johnny tried this, but couldn’t make it work. Finally, a chair was 
brought, and, getting on it, he managed to scramble to a seat in the saddle, but 
alas! it was with his face to the tail of the horse, which he caught hold of 
with both hands to keep himself from falling. 

Unaccustomed to such a proceeding, “Selini” protested by vigorously 
whisking his tail, whereupon Uncle Johnny slid down in terror. 

“Hes wild,” he declared. “It’s a ragin’ baste he is, bedad!” and he could 
not be prevailed upon to mount the horse again. 

Similarly, our belief in his prowess as a warrior received a sad shock, 
when he was called on to shoot a hawk that had long been raiding the poultry 
yard. A shotgun was put into his hand, and he proceeded to load it heavily— 
not heeding the warning that it was probably loaded already. With the gun 
'!on his shoulder, he marched to the poultry yard, where the hawk sat on a | 
limb of the mulberry tree, watching for one of the refugeed chicks to show 
itself. He eyed the intruder critically, but did not fly. Uncle. Johnny raised | 

the gun with shaking hands and pointed it at the hawk. 
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for quick development of shoulders, 
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be practiced in your own room without 
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is worth more than what you pay for the 
“STRONG ARM BOOK.” The 
chart shows my new method for building 
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development or reducing of any other part 
of your body without additional charge. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
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691 Barker Building—110 W. 42d St. 
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Let us send you the proof. But 
speed is not the only advantage 
of owning a Thrall Refined. You 
also get the simplest, most dura- 
ble, most economical motor. Only 
4 moving parts; all bearings bronze 
bushed and interchangeable. As to 


Endurance — 310 Miles in 25 Hrs., 10 Min, 


is the record of the Thrall. Any man, woman, 
boy or girl can run a Thrall Motor. 5,000 satis- 
fied customers. Equipped with our own special 
float feed carburetor. The famous single cylin- 
der 3 H. P. Refined 


WEIGHS ONLY 60 POUNDS 


Equal to other 4 or 5 H. P. motors. If you 
want a light, simple motor, with plenty of 
power, endurance and strength — get the 
Thrall. Other sizes up to 12 H. P., single 
and multiple cylinders. Especially 
signed for speed and service. 

Let us 


Write for the Proof "22 


letters, facts and figures. Also our 
beautiful catalog — written in simple 
way so anybody can understand it. 
Address now— 


Individual Instruction for Health and Strength at my Select 
Gymnasium or by mail, Particulars on request. 
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Canada. Write or call for 
dress uearest office. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASS’N 


Kansas City, New York, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


i 
particulars today. Ad 
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Chicago, 


“There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The—hawk—Oh, where was he?” | 
Railway Mail Clerks, P. O. Clerks, City 


| W ANTED and R. F. D. Carriers. Prepare now for 


; examination. President our school con- 
He lay flat on his back on the | ducted Government Examinations. Write for Catalog and 
Free Trial Lessons. 


Ozment’s College, Dept. 50, St. Louis, Mo. 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Well, the hawk was all right. He flew over into the orchard and coolly 
lit in an apple tree. But Uncle Johnny—! 
ground where the recoil of the over-loaded gun had kicked him. 

“Pm kilt! Pm kilt entirely!” he groaned. He was helped to his feet, and 


(Concluded on Page 40) 


motors are built in the largest 
Cxclusively to the manufacture o! 


CRAY MOTOR CO., 
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2-cycle motors, 


50 LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH, 
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OULD you have present- 
W day heroes? Then re- 
mind your children of 
the heroes of the past. Would 
you have poets to thrill your na- 
tion into fruitful activity? Then 
do honor to the poets of your 
past. The ancient Grecian race- 
track was lined with the statues of the winners of 
the races of other days, and as the runner hurled 
himself along the course, he felt the inspiration of 
those marble figures beside him and knew that if 
he, too, won, his statue would stand among those 
others in the immortal rows. Small is the joy of 
art if it see no present results and can hope for no 
remembrance in the distant future. 

New England long ago recognized these facts, 
and she has not failed to reap the fruits in the 
high quality of her citizenship. To-day you may 
trace by means of lasting memorials the wild ride 
of Paul Revere over -hill and valley. You may 
even find near Boston a tablet marking the spot 
where “School-master” Emerson once kept his 
school. You may find a bit of granite or marble 
or bronze telling where Hawthorne did this, Long- 
fellow that, and Whittier the other. Those de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, with a high 
sense for the ideal, have left in almost eternal 


` forms their admonition to future generations to be 


worthy sons of noble fathers. We of the South 
seemingly have forgotten the significance, the vast 
importance of this our duty to those who have 
striven for our welfare. We have erected, it is 
true, monuments to our famous soldiers; but what 
have we done for the memory of those noble intel- 
lects who by song and story and stern expostula- 
tions aroused those warriors to go forth and bat- 
tle for the right? Shall he that incites to duty be 
considered less worthy than he that performs the 
duty? 


No Shaft to Cotton-Gin Inventor 


Why, for instance, has the South reared no shaft 
in honor of Daniel Emmett, the author of “Dixie”? 
Why has no tablet been placed on the site of the 
old New Orleans theater where that song first 
burst upon the South? Kentucky has lately be- 
stowed its tribute upon Stephen Foster, the author 
of “Old Kentucky Home”; but why has Florida 
shown no gratitude to him for the fame of “Su- 
wanee River”? Why has New Orleans erected no 
memorial to the South’s greatest musician, Louis 
Gottschalk? Why has Augusta, Ga., not marked 
for the world the place where Eli Whitney’s epoch- 
making invention, the cotton-gin, was first tried? 
Why has Georgia erected no tribute to Francis R. 
Goulding, who invented and had in use a sewing- 
machine nearly two years before Howe secured a 
patent? It is said that one of the Legares had a 
steamboat paddling the Savannah River before 
Fulton steamed up the Hudson; but what Geor- 
gian has taken the trouble to prove the statement 
and mark the shore where the craft began its 
voyage? 

- Indeed, Georgia has numerous sins of omission to 
account Tor, Henry Rootes Jackson, the author of 
the “Red Old Hills of Georgia”, was born at 
Athens and died at Savannah; but neither town 
seems particularly proud of the fact. Surely the 
maker of so stirring a State-song is as worthy of 
somè memorial as any one of that State’s innu- 
merable governors. Augusta, Ga., long ago carved 
a shaft in honor of her poet, Richard Henry 
Wilde; but Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, author 
of the famous “Georgia Scenes”, to whom Richard 


- Malcolm Johnston, Joel. Chandler Harris, and 
: Thomas Nelson Page owe so. much, and whose 


story, “The Militia Drill”, was directly imitated by 


. Thomas. Hardy. in-his “Trumpet Major”, has re- 


ceived no recognition from his native city. He was 
president of Emory College and of the University 


` of Mississippi; yet their walls tell nothing of him. 


At Madison, Ga., William Tappan Thompson wrote 
for the town paper, the Miscellany, the laughable 
“Major Jones Letters”. Why has not Madison 
marked with some inexpensive bronze or granite 
the spot where this. pioneer in’ American humor 
did these things? 

In 1901, Charleston, S. C., honored itself by 
honoring Timrod with a pillar of stone. But see 
what Georgia has done for his school-mate and 
fellow-poet, Paul Hamilton Hayne. His famous 


home, “Copse Hill”, near Augusta, has been turned 
over to a negro family! The house where the 
heroic “Lyric of Action” was written, the house 
which almost daily received letters from Long- 
fellow, Bayard Taylor, Tennyson, and Swinburne, 
the house that should have become a literary shrine 
of the South, has become, instead, the habitation 
of a motley collection of blacks! If “Copse Hill” 
had been near Boston—but comparisons are odious. 


Author of Battle-Song Unhonored 


There lived and died near Columbus, Ga., a 
quiet country physician named Francis Ticknor, 
the author of a ballad the equal of any in the 
English language: © 


“Out of the focal and foremost fire— 
Out of the hospital’s walls as dire— 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene— 
Eighteenth battle and he sixteen, 

Little Giffen of Tennessee.” 


Poe, it is said, wronged him by using his poetic 
ideas and actual words without giving credit; 


but has not Columbus wronged him far more by - 


its utter neglect? And why is Augusta, Ga., so 
slow in its support of a movement to honor the 
author of the greatest battle-song of the South— 
“Maryland, My Maryland”? If a New Englander 
had written as stirring a lyric as that, a pillar to 
his memory would ere this have touched the 
clouds! Randall pointed out in the ruins of 
Poydras College, Pointe Coupee, Louisiana, the 
very spot where on that stormy night he wrote 
that cry to arms; the spot awaits in vain a fitting 
memorial. The room in Baltimore where two 
young women put that lyric to music and gave 
it to the Confederacy remains to this day un- 
marked. 

The most famous graduate of Mercer University 
and the most famous professor in the University 
of Georgia was undoubtedly Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. He was born near Powelton, Ga., and 
the Dukesborough of his famous stories is Powel- 
ton; but you will look in vain at Mercer, Athens, 
or Powelton for recognition of these facts, 


Strangers Recognize His Merit 


Maryland is another Southern State that has too 
often allowed the memory of her poets to suffer 
neglect... Francis Scott Key was born in Frederick 
County in that State, wrote the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” near Fort McHenry, and died at Balti- 
more;,and yet the only worthy symbol of public 
appreciation is not in Maryland, but in far-away 
San Francisco, where in Golden Gate Park a 
monument executed by William Story stands to his 
memory. At Baltimore there lived and died Ed- 
ward Coate Pinkney, author of many a graceful 
line of poetry. 


“I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 

A form so fuir, that, like the air, 
"fie less of earth than Heaven.” 


He yet awaits a token of memory. And John 
Pendleton Kennedy, of Baltimore—how much he 
did for writers of the South! If that man had 
not recognized the ability of Poe, had not encour- 
aged him, had not found for him a congenial work, 
America probably would not have heard of its 
truest literary genius. Yet what bronze words 
declare the fact? And for that matter, what ap- 
preciation has Baltimore ever shown for the honor 
of possessing Poe’s dust? He lies in a neglected 
grave in old Westminster grave-yard, and doubt- 
less not one person in a thousand of those who 
daily pass the cemetery knows that the most artis- 
tic of all American poets sleeps nearby. 
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Lest We Forget 


By CARL HOLLIDAY, M.A. 


Author of “A History of Southern Literature”, “A 
Cotton-Picker and Other Poems”, Etc. 


The bitterest shame of all, how- 

ever, is the fact that Georgia has 
done practically nothing for the 
memory of the greatest genius 
she ever produced—Sidney La- 
-nier. To-day the Georgia city 
“best known to the intellectual 
circles of Great Britain is not 
the capital, but Macon, the birth-place of the 
most musical of American poets. There stands in 
a hall of Johns Hopkins an impressive bust of 
Lanier; but where has Macon a shrine to his 
memory? <A few years ago a Georgia governor 
and a famous Georgia preacher stood on the capi- 
tol grounds at Atlanta. Said the governor, “I 
want to see over in that corner a statue of Con- 
gressman So and So, and a statue here to Governor 
This, and a statue there to Governor That. Then 
we shall have honored our dead.” “And where will 
you put Sidney Lanier’s?” quietly asked the 
preacher. ` DAT said the governor, somewhat 
abashed, “I had forgotten him.” Perhaps that is 
the only trouble with all Georgians; not neglectful, 
simply forgetful. There stands in an Atlanta 
street a strong, brave statue of Henry Grady; 
would it not be eminently fitting to place within 
sight of the great orator’s eyes the figure of Sid- 
ney Lanier, and farther on another of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris? 


Sad Neglect of Dead Singers 


Look where we will throughout the Southland, 
we find sad neglect of our dead singers. William 
Gilmore Simms, author of more than one hundred 
volumes, and genial inspirer of Timrod, Hayne, 
and other literary lights, made his home, “Wood- 
lands”, near Charleston, a true literary center in 
ante-bellum days; and Charleston has forgotten to 
honor either him or that famous home. Davy 
Crockett and Sam Houston, the most famous pion- 
eers in Southwestern life—the one born at Lime- 


stone, Greene County, Tennessee, and the other in ` 


Rockbridge County, Virginia—haye received no 
token of respect from their mother-States. Alex- 
ander Beaufort Meek wrote a poem, “Balaklava”, 
which Queen Victoria deemed so worthy that she 
had it published at her kingdom’s expense and 
spread far and wide over her country, and this 
man, turning aside from his poetry, created by 
untiring efforts the school system of his native 
State, Alabama. And what has Alabama done to 
give him honor before posterity? Nothing. 

Father Abram Ryan lived at Norfolk, Knox- 
ville, Clarksville, and Mobile, and died near Louis- 
ville; but you will search long for signs of appre- 
ciation. Clarksville has lately discovered that he 
wrote the “Conquered Banner” there—the old lady 
in whose home he resided at the time still lives— 
and a small club is honoring itself and the city 
by erecting a bronze tablet proclaiming this fact 
to the world. 

Margaret Preston, of Lexington, Va., was un- 
doubtedly the best woman-poet of America. Lex- 
ington evidently is not aware of this. John Reuben 
Thompson, born at Richmond and educated at 
the University of Virginia, the author of our most 
famous brief verse narrative of war, “Music in 
Camp”, is just as much neglected. Mississippi’s 
poet, Irwin Russell, in his “Christmas Night in 
the Quarters”, as truly wrote the epic of Southern 
life as Whittier, in his “Snow-Bound”, wrote the 
epic of New England life. Both poems grow more 
famous as the years pass; but what a difference in 
the honors to their authors! Port Gibson was 
Russell’s birth-place and the hut of a poor Irish 
wash-woman in New Orleans his death-place; the 
stone marking either is not yet carved. 

Can we expect the rest of the world to appre- 
ciate us if we do not appreciate ourselves? If we 
would have our children proud of their ancestors, 
we must place before them concrete evidence of 
these forefathers’ fitness. 

Great deeds and great thoughts are often the 
result of a great pride in a great past. These men 
wrought with genius for our welfare; shall we 
forget them? 

An old Scotch woman was led up to see a great 
shaft to Burns’ memory. Long she looked at it 
and then exclaimed: “Aye, aye, he asked ye for 
bread and ye gave him a stone!” Scant was the 
bread we gave these workers while vis? can we 
not afford them a stone in death? 
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The Right Hand | 


of Dame Nature 


—carrying out in nature’s own 
way the beautifying, softening, 
refining of the skin until the 
perfect complexion appears— 


Palmolive 


Compounded of the palm 
and olive oils which have 
made Oriental women famed 
for delicacy of complexion— 
free from everything which 
could irritate the most tender 
skin—Palmolive is the one 
perfect soap for every mem- 
ber of the family. 


—A delightful bath for baby 

—An invigorating shampoo 

—A refreshed, exhilarated, 
healthy skin 


—For all toilet uses, and 
for everyone. 


Palmolive—15 cents per cake 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress, with two 2c stamps 
for postage and packing 
and receive FREE a lib- 
eral sample cake of Palm- 
olive and my interesting, 
instructive booklet ‘“The 
Easy Way to Beauty.” 


President 


RB J.JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
366 Fowler Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. em 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


They Beautify and 
Preserve the Leather 


wie Zë fé 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of 
russet or tan shoes, 25c. “‘Star’’ size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations,same sizes and prices. 


“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in hav- 
ing their shoes look A 1. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. ‘‘Baby 
Elite’’ size, 10c. 


“GILT EDGE” for blacking and polishing ladies’ and chil- 
dren's boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 
"French Gloss,’’ 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


KENDRICK CATALOG 
rne W EWELRY troursr 
WATCH SPECIALS 


8050 MEN'S Standard vk 


movement, open face, 
best gold- filled case 
guaranteed for 20 


anteed for 25 years—$12.65. Finer watches 
at all prices. M. KENDRICK’S SONS, 
219 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. Est. 1832. 


years—$9.50. LADIES’ hunting case, guar ` 


SUNBEAMS 


from 
the South | 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


Down in the Valley, from up on the Hill 


I 


HERE isn’t a rose, where the world’s roses be, 
That my dim eyes, a-dreamin’, in sunshine can see; 
There isn’t a daisy that ever I mark 
As I hobble away in the Dark—in the Dark! 
Life is a-readin’ this old lesson still: 
“Down in the valley, from up on the hill!” 


II 


‘Down in the valley!” But still it’s the way 

The old world’s been goin’ since God made the day! 
But we that are feelin’ the dark shadow’s chill, 
Must fear not the valley, who once knew the hill! 
‘Down in the valley !”—old travelers we go: 

Hide us in daisies, an’ shroud us in snow! 


E 


Served Him Right 


E ke man what had fifteen wives has done been took up 
an’ put in de jail,” said Brother Williams. 
“Sarves "im right,” said Brother Dickey. “Hit 
never wuz intended fer one man ter have fifteen honeymoons. 
I never had but one, an’ hit didn’t las’ long, neither!” 


eB 


Love’s Roses all the Year 


HE green world is smilin’— 
The skies are always clear; 
The pathway to Jenny 
Has roses all the year! 


II 


My heart, it ever tells me 

Of her rosy dwellin’ place; 
The mornin’s always brighter 
Because it frames her face. 


III 


Aw I never see a flower 

With a dewdrop, like a gem, 

But I say: “God made them sweeter 
Because she dreamed of them!” 


Pi 


Proverbs of the Highway 


AKE the world think yowre happy on the way, and 
it will send a messenger to invite you to dinner. 


Many a man who thinks he hears a trumpet on the hills 
may only have a nightmare of a donkey braying in the valley. 


Since life is as we make it, the wonder is that we growl 
when it doesn’t suit us. 


Any morning that’s bright enough to make a rose smile 
should be bright enough for you. 


B 


The Good New Times 


Ee good old times, when we were young, 

By many tuneful bards are sung, 
But still, whatever may befall, 

The good new times are best of all! 


dishes 


Grandma is 
so much more 
convenient 
than bar soap 


It is powdered, dissolves instantly, 
reaches every speck and spot. It cuts . 
the grease as no bar soap will. 


It is made of pure soap and pure 
borax, scientifically blended. 


You can use Grandma regularly, 
constantly 


It is the kind of soap a woman needs ~ 
a dozen times a day. 


‘Try it and you will never go back to 
bar soap and washing powders. 


Get a package today 


THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Export Borax Soap—the borax bar soap 


Look for the message to you on the 
back of every package. 


all 


the borax powdered soap 


Large size, also 5c size 
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Business Is Business 


HK over a piece of meat, too small to be 

divided, arose between an Irishman and a Ger- 
man. It was the former who suggested that the ques- 
tion as to who should have it might be best settled 
by each of them seizing it with his teeth and pulling 
until one of them got it away from the other. 

“Are ye’s ready?” asked Pat. 

“Yaw!” replied Hans, 

Whether Pat’s scheme was the product of mere ani- 
mal instinct or a profound knowledge of philology, 
nobody seems to know, but it worked. A man can 
say “are ye’s ready?” without loosening his teeth; but 
not “Yaw!” When, therefore, the German answered 
“Yaw”, Pat gave a sudden pull and went off to de- 
vour the morsel of meat, at his leisure. 

To the remonstrances of the German that there 
was a marked element of unfairness in the transac- 
tion, Pat quoted the old, familiar and supposedly un- 
answerable apology, “Business is business”. 

How convenient a thing it is, to have a blanket 
answer to all objections! Cardinal Richelieu used 
frequently to say, “I shall trample all opposition 
under my feet and then cover everything up, with my 
‘scarlet robe’!” In much the same way scoundrels 
and grafters cover up double-dy:d devilments of every 
kind, with that black mantle which commercial vil- 
lains always carry for the purpose of apologizing 
and excusing—“business is business!” Talk about 
“charity” covering a multitude of sins! That infernal 
maxim covers myriads! 

Did Pat treat his rival unfairly? Is it wrong to 
take advantage of the ignorance of a competitor, as 
he did? Does the fact that “business is business” 
(and it is) justify us in snatching meat and bread 
from the mouth of every greenhorn who knows no 
better than to say “yaw”? 

Some business can be transacted by equally wise 
or ignorant people; but some is possible only when 
one party is better irformed than the other. Superi- 
ority of information is, unquestionably, a most justi- 
fiable form of capital. 

But there is a line beyond which men cannot go 
‘in trading upon the ignorance of others! I may not 
‘know where it lies for you; nor you for me, but we 
‘know for ourselves! In certain circumstances, the. 
use of superior information becomes an abuse. Tak- 
ing an advantage becomes taking an advantage! What 
a mysterious difference! Nothing is nobler than to 
take advantage of an opportunity, for example. But 
on the other hand, nothing is more contemptible than 
to take advantage of a man! To prosper by taking 
advantage of ignorance, innocence or helplessness is 
monstrous—even if business is business! 

I am not saying whether Pat did it or not. He 
perhaps, alone, could tell. But—he could tell! Every 
man knows, when he does it! A learned and a holy 
judge in the court room of his bosom, rises up to 
inform him and to denounce him. 


Ei 
3 
Loyalty 
DP YOU ever seriously ask yourself “for what 
cause would I die”? And if you did, have you 
ever decided? Certainly no rational being can es- 
cape the inexorable claims of great causes upon his 
time, his money and his life! There are great ideas 
and great institutions which it would be infamous 
not to go to the stake, the gibbet, or the cross for! 
A life refused to their defense would not be worth 
preserving for oneself. 

This fact alone (even if there were no other to 
dignify it), would render existence momentous and 
sublime. Why should we be expected by others and 
compelled by ourselves to make this sacrifice? We 
are, and imperiously, too! Only the most base or 
the most cowardly can resist that clamorous, insistent 
and compulsive summons. Voices within us and voices 
without us, cry out with an awful authority, your 
life—sweet as it is to yourself and dear as it is to 
your loved ones—is not to be regarded, even for a 
single instant, as superior to the cause for which these 
voices plead. 

To maintain even one, single truth; to defend even 
one, single institution, a million human lives with all 
their individual rights and privileges ought to be 
offered joyously upon the altar of sacrifice! 

Admit that—and then deny if you can the gran- 
deur and the awful significance of human existence! 


Surely this universe must possess an import of such 
tremendous proportions as to hush to stillness every 


doubt of its meaning and worth, in view of these 
mysterious claims! 

For what causes, then, would you be willing and 
even glad to die? Whether you know it, or not, you 
would die for a hundred causes with all the exulta- 
tion of a bridegroom on the way to his wedding. 

You would die for your parents; your wife and 
your children. 

You would die for your native land. 

You would die for the church or the doctrine of 
your Lord. 

You would die for the sake of truth. 

You would die for the preservation of liberty. 

It does not secm possible to you now, for—in an 
age like this—such sacrifices are not required. But 
if they were—be sure they would not be withheld! 
White-haired old men and women, together with 
beardless boys, and girls of tender years would brave 
the lions of the arena as they use to do, if the time 
and the exigencies of human progress demanded it. 

Remember this—you who have grown cynical about 
life: multitudes of those very people whom you de- 
spise for illustrating the inherent contemptibleness 
of human nature would fling themselves with an un- 
questioning loyalty into the hottest flames that ever 
burned, to protect the institution and preserve the 
doctrines they believe to be essential to civilization. 

For me, I can never be a pessimist, a cynic or a 
skeptic until loyalty dies out of life! 


E 


That “Taft Smile” 


HAT will become of the “Taft smile”, now 
that its wearer has encountered that ominous 
frown on the face of the world? Will it come off? 

Endowed with almost perfect physical, intellectual, 
ethical and emotional powers our President has en- 
joyed to a remarkable degree the admiration and 
affection of playmates in the school yard, companions 
in college and associates in business. “He was born,” 
as we say, “with a silver spoon in his mouth,” and 
“everything has come his way”. He has not escaped 
individual sorrows and disappointments; but that 
contradiction and opposition of people together with 
that cantankerous antagonism of “the powers that 
be”, which most of us have to endure, seem to have 
permitted this radiant child of fortune to pass by, 
without. a challenge, almost! From the very begin- 
ning of life and up to the last few weeks, this ex- 
ceptional man has walked in bright sunshine, through 
green pastures and beside still waters. 

But now, a storm has burst! That uninterrupted 
progress from victory to victory; from power to 
power and honor to honor has been tragically ar- 
rested. Enemies have arisen, friends have grown dis- 
trustful and independable. Suspicion has been gen- 


Confederate Memorial Day 
By George E. Tack 


w** panoply lies mingled with the 
dust ; 
Low chant the winds in temples vast and 
dim, 
Or breathe o’er green Valhallas Death’s sad 
hymn, 
For all the honored brave, with voices hush’t. 
Time’s children come and go: Grave’s iron 
doors rust, 
Yet valiant deeds and love may never die— 
To-day the garland and the tearful eye, 
We give to victims of Wars horrid lust. 


ET Heaven trace with pencils of sun-gold 
The names of those who bravely fought 
and bled; 

Bring roses, jasmine, fragrant blossoms fair, 

And place them o’er the hearts so still and 
cold; 

And let this day be named for e’er and e’er, 

Love’s tribute to the Southland’s warrior-dead. 


NOTE—It is interesting to note concerning 
the author of this poem that his father was a 
Union soldier, but that on his mother’s side 
his relatives were all Confederates. ` 


erated. An impossible situation has developed. He 
is, to say the least, “in the trough of the waves”, 
“at his wits end” and about to be pierced by one 
or other horn of a cruel dilemma. 

What, then, will become of that sunny smile now 
that the shadow of the world’s frown falls ominously 
upon that beaming face? We hope and pray that it 
will not come wholly off, for nothing is more terrible 
than to see such sunny nature darkened, such kindly 
hearts dejected, such gentle souls embittered by “the 
worm, the canker and the grief”. 


We could, however, endure to see an alteration in 
that smile. There has been a too boyish quality, we 
think, in it for it is not the smile of infancy or ado- 
lescence which we love best on bearded lips. That 
“Taft smile” was never seen, we think, upon the lips 
of Moses, the prophet; Paul, the apostle; Savona- 
rola, the reformer; William of Orange, the conquerer ; 
Washington, the father of his country, nor Lincoln. 
There were tears in the smiles of those Titans! There 
were shadows playing in the corners of those lips, 
even at the moment when these broke out, radiant 
gleams of light! And, how different is the “Taft 
smile” from the grim illumination upon the counte- 
nance of his battle-scarred predecessor! 


We cannot doubt that in a hero’s smile there needs 
must be the trace of sorrow and defeat. The smile 
of Lincoln rather than the smile of Taft becomes the 
lips of kings, commanders and administrators, in a 
world which needs to be turned up-side-down and 
possibly baptised with fire. Let us have neither the 
smile of Mrs. Fezziwig nor that of Cassius on the 
lips of our great Americans. 


yp 
H 


“In came Mrs. Fezziwig—one vast, substantial smile 
—Dickens. 


“He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music; 
Seldom he smiles and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That. could be moved to smile at anything!” 
—Shakespeare. 


How should we love to see the smiles of our kindly 
natured President painted by some Rembrant, before 
the insurgents attacked him and after he has won 
or lost the fight! 


a 


Self Blame 


HE Greek philosopher said, “Give me a lever 
long enough and a fulcrum strong enough and 
I will move the world.” 

Well, I have as good a right as he to make a fool- 
ish remark: Give me the power to make people put 
the blame for their misfortune upon their own selves 
(and not on other people or Providence) and I will 
not only move but revolutionize the world! 

One day, while a young wife sat plying her needle, 
her husband walked into the room. 

“My dear,” she said, “I wish you would patronize 
some other tailor.” 

“But why?” he asked. 

“Because,” she answered, “he is so slovenly about 
his work. This is the fifth time I have sewed on one 
of his buttons !” . 

“Oh !—ho!” replied her husband. 

You ought not to laugh—nor I! We are as guilty 
as she of. this monstrous inconsistency of blaming 
tailors for the slovenly sewing on of a button once, 
which we have sewed on so ineffectually five different 
times, ourselves ! 

What is the source of this universal infatuation for 
charging off our follies and failures onto the account 
of some thing or some other body? Consider a few 
instances. Children who do not study, while in 
school, invariably blame their parents and teachers, 
after they have grown up to manhood and woman- 
hood. People who do not succeed impute their fail- 
ures to lack of opportunity or of appreciation. Those 
who are not happy find the fault to be in life itself, 
in the system of things or in the method of the 
world’s government instead of in themselves. 

There is a nearly universal antipathy to assuming 
responsibility for our shortcomings and misadven- 
tures. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred would 
rather be thrashed than acknowledge a fault or admit 
an error. The pity of it! The folly of it! the mad- 
ness of it! 

As a matter of fact, nine out of every ten of our 
misfortunes and our failures are directly and abso- 
lutely chargeable to our own incapacities or to our 
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own egotism! You, and not Providence or other people, have driven your 
ship upon the rocks! Wisdom, happiness, success and peace get born at the 
moment when a man begins to blame himself! “What fool thing have I done, 
now?” ought to be the first and invariable interrogation, whenever our plans 
miscarry. After I stumbled upon this principle and began to apply it reso- 


lutely to all the unfortunate situations in which I found myself, the color of | 


the universe changed, from inky blackness to a purplish glow. 

In the first place, it alters the prevailing mood of the soul from criticism 
and hostility toward nature, God and people to one of humility and charity. 

In the second place, it trains the faculties which have grown stupid and 
besotted by self approval to self discipline and self correction. 

If, instead of laying the trouble to the tailor that inexperienced “little 
wifey” had blamed herself, she would have chosen a stronger thread, waxed it 
more carefully; put it more frequently through the button; fastened the end 
with greater care and escaped all trouble. 


ZS 


The Necessity of Absurdity 


OW perfectly irrational it seems that we have to make our most mo- 
mentous decisions in that period when (to all appearances), we are least 
equipped to do so—on the very threshold of our lives! It is, for example, in 
our inexperienced youth that we choose our husbands and our wives! What 
adequate knowledge of fitness for life companionship can boys and girls of 
eighteen and twenty years possess? And yet in that strange era of ignorance 
and hallucination these daring creatures venture to select their mates with 
an assurance like that with which a man of fifty years picks out a hat, or 
a pair of shoes! 

“Eighteen or twenty years!” Those of us who have double and treble 
them, regard that period as being only a sort of belated phase of infancy! It 
makes us tremble, now, to think of our own temerity in asking those girls as 
ignorant as ourselves, to be our wives! 

But, it is in that same preposterous period that we make another grave 
and even terrible choice—the choice of our business or profession. Why should 
we not be able to wait until we had “tried ourselves out”. Until we know 
our fitness, by experience? The idea that a lad of fifteen, sixteen or eighteen 
should know whether he had the capacity to become a minister, lawyer, doctor, 
soldier, sailor or merchant, seems absurd! 

In our adolescence also we settle the question of our characters and our 
destinies! It is most often while lads are wearing knickerbockers and lassies 
are braiding their hair, that the questions of Heaven or hell are determined! 
It sends a shiver up one’s back to think of it! It is almost enough to excite 
a universal doubt as to the wisdom and morality of the scheme of life! 

And yet, how could it be otherwise? We cannot put-off choosing a wife, 
until we do not need, nor want one! We cannot put off selecting a business 
or profession until we are too old to transact the one or practice the other! 
We cannot postpone the deliberate adoption of a faith or creed until the ex- 
perience of life has fastened one upon us! Will we! Will we! That would 
not be selection at all! 

After all, in our instincts and intuitions, our souls have finer faculties 
than our judgments and a greater teacher than our experience, and it is, no 
doubt, the gift of these great powers that justifies the good God in forcing 
upon youth the obligation to make those, such momentous choices. 
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“Sweet Charity” 


ISTEN to this! “I do not let my left hand know what my right hand 

doeth! My benevolences are sacred and therefore secret. I have my own 

pet charities! For example, I give all my waste paper and rags to the Sal- 
vation Army !” 

What do you think of the ethical development of a grown woman who could 
say that, without the faintest perception of incongruity? Charmingly and dis- 
gustingly naive—both—isn’t it? And yet it is a genuine and, alas, typical 
revelation of human egotism and selfishness. 

In no other realm of human experience are there more inconsistences and 
absurdities than in the realm of charity. The average man regards multi- 
tudes of his most elementary “obligations” as “charities”. For example, he 
calls paying his pew rent in church “giving to the Lord”! And yet, in paying 
money for a pew in church, he does exactly what he does when he buys a 
seat at a concert! He gets an equivalent for his money! or ought to and, 
if he doesn’t, had better demand it of the preacher and the choir! 

No outlay of money in which you get an equivalent of that kind can be 
charged up to charity! You get a certain sort of equivalent when you give a 
coin to a blind beggar; pay the rent of a widow or an orphan; educate a 
promising youth, or send a missionary to a heathen tribe. But it is a very 
different one, indeed, from that in which you drop a penny into a slot machine 
and take out a stick of gum; or put a nickel into a contribution box and take 
home a sermon that has helped you to meet a temptation or to bear a burden 
like a man! 

And then comes that contemptible absurdity of over-estimating one’s 
charities! How few people are able to give dimes to charity without multi- 
plying them into dollars when figuring up their benevolences! When a solic- 
itor deferentially begs our subscription: for a man whose legs were cut off 
by a street car; or a family that has been driven from home by a freshet; 
or a city that has been devastated by an earthquake, we tell him that we are 
taxed to our utmost endurance by a score of other obligations, when—as a 
matter of fact—we have not given to more than one, or two, at the utmost! 
And that we have given away hundreds of dollars when, as a matter of fact, 
we have grudgingly parted with tens! 

And now comes this deluded woman, with a more than childish naiveté, 
who calls it a charity to give away her “waste” paper and rags to the Sal- 
vation Army! It is such pretentions as this by means of which the mature 
inhabitants of the Bad Place teach their youthful offspring to appreciate the 
incongruities, inconsistencies and absurdities of our weak humanity. That 
claim would start a grin, no doubt, upon a whole bench full of little imps wl.o 
had never cracked a smile in their lives before! 

Charity is often called “sweet” charity. A sweet charity, indeed! But 
who of us has not said equally fatuous things about charity and who has not 
been guilty of as ignoble a stinginess! 

How strange it seems that any grown-up person in the whole wide world 
could actually labor under the delusion that the gift of anything “waste”, 
could constitute a charity! 


ZS 


Jim Jeffries appears to be coming back at a far swifter pace than Mr. 
Taft’s legislative programme is going forward.—Kansas City Post. 
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Pump 
Action Magnified 


THUMB & FINGER 


ARE ENOUGH TO OPERATE THE 


SHOTGUN 


(Browning’s Latest Patent) 


STEVENS 


So easy-working is this mechanism—so quick its action— 
that you throw out the empty shell and reload the chamber 
like a fork of lightning. 


As the spent shell starts from the chamber by one route, 
the loaded shell starts from the magazine by a second route. 
No matter how quick you are, no human hand is fast enough 
to balk or clog this gun, because the loaded and the empty 
shells cannot meet. 


No expert lives who cannot better his score with the 
STEVENS 6-Shot Repeater. Just so, the beginner graduates 
from the preliminary class in about one-half the ordinary time. 
The gun’s racy lines and perfected balance and the 
STEVENS Sighting System make it a Natural Pointer. 


You,who cannot believe that a shotgun can “point itself,” go 


into a dealer’s shop and throw the STEVENS to your shoulder. 
See with your own eyes what we mean by a Natural Pointer. 


This gun is absolutely safe because the breech is a solid wall. Safe, 
because it is hammerless. No gas or smoke can get in your face. 


An expert can take down and put together the STEVENS Repeater 
in 8 seconds. Even though it may take youa FULL MINUTE at 
first, that’s miles ahead of any other shotgun in the World. 


These are the facts—prove them at your gun dealer’s, 


Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter and Trap Shooter J 


Stevens 
Arms & Tool 
Company, 
Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. Dept. 964, 
Send me expert in- 
formation on either 
© Sharpshooting 
© Hunting }to 
& Trap Shooting 
(Check subject you want.) 


You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our ex- 
perts on either or all of these subjects giving valuable advice. We 
send you FREE a 160-page Stevens Gun Book telling about 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Just the infor- 
mation you need to know about guns and the advice in the 
letter helps you to be an expert shot. Write now—today. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
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The Incredible Truth About 


HE misapprehen- 
T sion concerning 
railway mail pay 


is so widespread 

that it will perhaps make 

the facts easier to com- 

prehend by giving some 

preliminary data, namely: 

Ist—Postal expenses, briefly stated, were for year 
ending June 30, 1909, as follows: 


A—Salaries Postoffice Forces .......$ 91,182,976 


B—Railroads for Hauling the Mail.. 45,054,549 
C—Rural Free Delivery ........... . 35,462,164 
D—Miscellaneous Expenditures...... 25,682,365 
E—Railway Mail Postoffice Clerks.. 18,352,674 
F—Railroads—for hauling in passen- 
ger trains fully equipped post- 
Gees Wht. 6555 ve Wee d o's 4,682,970 
Total AR Sty he = eanl s wield -$220,417,698 


2nd—The services performed by the railroads in- 
cluded under the head of “Hauling the Mail” are 
briefly— 


A—Carry 280,543,570 tons of net mail matter 
one mile. 

B—Carry 212,416,489 tons of pouches and Gov- 
ernment equipment one mile. 

C—Furnish office facilities at railroad junctions 
and terminals with light, heat and ice water. 

D—Deliver and call for mail from _postoffices 
within one-quarter of a mile from the depots. 

E—Permits the Government to issue six hundred 
traveling commissions to inspectors and offi- 
cials, good on all lines which carry mail. If 
issued separately by each road, the equivalent 
would be two hundred thousand annual 
passes. d 


3rd—Rates of pay are fixed by Congress, to govern 
contracts between the roads and the Department; if 
a road handles mail, it must accept the arbitrary con- 
ditions fixed by Congress. However, the roads are 
not compelled to give the Government mail service. 


Speed Is Not Considered 


4th—Nothing is paid the railroads for speed or 
frequency of service; if the tonnage is the same, the 
roads get as much for hauling the mail on only one 
train per day as they would get for hauling it on 
twenty trains. 

5th—The revenue to the railroads per gross ton of 
weight hauled is nearly as much from freight as 
from mail. 

6th—The earnings per ton per mile from express 
are less than from mail, but they are 
several times greater per par; express 
companies pay the roads 50 per cent 
of their gross receipts, and the Gov- 
ernment pays only 24 per cent. 

%th—The bare cost to the railroads 
for rendering the service required by 
the Government is 72 per cent more 
than they are paid. 

8th—Pay to the railroads per ton per 
mile has decreased from 12.67 cents 
to 9.35 cents since 1907. 

9th—Since 1907 pay to the railroads 
has been cut by Acts of Congress and 
arbitrary Orders of the Department, 
17 per cent, though the cost of service 
has sharply increased. 

10th—Had payments to the railroads 
kept pace with increase in postoffice 
receipts since 1895, same would have 
been $82,368,000 for 1909, or $32,630,000 
more than was actually paid. 

11th—The railroads receive $4,682,970 
for “Railway postoffice car service”, 
and— 


A—Furnish cars which cost from 
$9,000 to $15,000, and maintain, 
light, heat and furnish ice 
water. 


B—Carry two to six postal clerks 
free, the equivalent of one pas- 
senger for a distance of 629,- 
000,000 miles, which, if charged 
at 2 cents per mile, would yield 
over $12,500,000. 


Postal Deficit 


Postal Revenue 


Pounds second-class 
matter handled 


Ton Miles Mail Service 
rendered by railroads 


Paid Railroads by 
Postoffice Dept. 


Other Expenses of 
Postoffice Dept 


12th—By weighing only once in four years, the 
roads are compelled to carry the increase in volume 
of mail matter from year to year, without pay—an 
unjust deprivation amounting to 10 per cent per 
annum. 

13th—The road which gives a Sunday as well as a 
daily service is penalized, being paid less than the 
road which gives only a six-day service. 


14th—The small roads and branch lines are the 
greatest sufferers from the present adjustment of 
mail pay. 

An endeavor will be made to avoid technicalities, 
and to present, in a manner which can be readily 
grasped by the laymen, the facts concerning the inad- 
equate compensation derived by the railroads from 
railway mail service. 

It is perhaps peculiar to reflect that the Postoffice 
Department is the only branch of the Government 
whose expenditures are so constantly and severely 
criticised, while its work is beyond doubt the most 
beneficial, and it is the only one which is nearly 
self-sustaining. 


Charged to Wrong Account 


Indeed, were it not for the expenditure of $35,462,- 
164 for free rural delivery, which should really be 
charged to an educational account, the Department 
would show a handsome surplus. 

The feat of the Dominion of Canada in accom- 
plishing a profit from its postal operations would be 
exceeded in the United States were we like Canada, 
without the fiscal incubus of rural free delivery—a 
weight which the whole country is surely glad enough 
to. carry. 


In the present instance, as well as heretofore, when- 
ever there is any agitation concerning Postal deficits, 
the spirit of the controversy is to concentrate criti- 
cism upon the amounts paid to the railways; this con- 
dition undoubtedly accounts for the depressed rate 
of compensation, and the rather questionable methods 
to which the Department has resorted, to minimize 
the legitimate rights of the railways in order to hold 
at the present eg low figure the payments 
to the railroads. 

It would not be amiss to point out that railway 
mail pay offers but a barren field to recoup extrav- 
agances or losses in other directions, inasmuch as 


the Railway Mail Pay 


By CHARLES A. WICKERSHAM 


President and General Manager Atlanta and West Point 
Railroad Company and Western Railway of Alabama 


this item constitutes only 
221% per cent of the total 
expenses of the Depart- 
ment, and if a cut of 30 
per cent were made it 
would not suffice to over- 
come the present deficit. 
Furthermore, an increase 
of a bare 3 per cent in the expenses of the other 
branches of the service, would absorb a 10 per cent 
reduction in railway pay. The impression that the 
cost of railway transportation for second-class matter 
is $73,000,000 is made manifestly absurd by the 
official figures of the Government showing that for all 
classes of mail, all payments of every character, to 
the railways was only $49,737,519. 

A grave misapprehension has been created through- 
out the country by a narrow, but natural, construc- 
tion of the rather broad language used by the Pres- 
ident in his message of December 7, 1909, as follows: 


“The annual cost of the transportation of this 
(second-class) matter is more than nine cents a 
pound— Congress may well consider whether radical 
steps should not be taken to reduce the deficit in 
the Postoffice Department caused by this discrepancy 
between the actual cost of transportation and the 
compensation exacted therefor.” 


Unintentionally, no doubt, the President failed to 
make it sufficiently clear, that the figure of 9 cents 
includes “handling” as well as transportation. This 
“handling” is the greater part of the expense. Nor 
was he sufficiently explicit, for he did not make it 
plain that of this cost of 9 cents, 43.09 per cent con- 
sists of the expense of handling pouches and other 
Government equipment, for the convenience of the 
Postoffice Department. 

As a matter of fact, the pay to the railways for 
the transportation of second-class matter, and equip- 
ment (containing receptacles) is less than 2 cents per 
pound, or to be approximately exact, 1.65. Not for 
transportation of the mail, but for hauling in pas- 
senger trains a fully-equipped postoffice on wheels, 
manned by postoffice clerks, there is a further ex- 
pense of 18-100 of a cent per pound, for an average 
distance of 610 miles. With this figure added to the 
cost of transportation by railways, the total would be 
only 1.83 cents per pound. 


How Calculation Is Made 


The Postoffice Department, in making its calcula- 
tions as to the cost of handling the mail, takes the 
cost of handling the equipment and adds it to the 
cost of handling the mail itself, so that, superficially 
considered, the apparent cost per pound is nearly 
doubled. In other words, as is set out on page 22 of 


RELATION OF POSTAL DEFICIT TO SECOND-CLASS MATTER, MAIL SERVICE PERFORMED BY RAILROADS, 


AND POSTAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1907-8-9 
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the report of the Special Weighing for 1907, the mails constitute only 56.91 
per cent of the total weight carried, the other 43.09 per cent consisting of 
pouches, etc.; in other words, the impression is created that the railroads handle 
nearly 50 per cent less tonnage for the pay given than is the fact. From the 
report of the Postmaster-General, the cost of the various items making up a 
total of 9.23 cents per pound, can be readily ascertained, as follows: 


Perlb. Per Ib. of 
of mail mail and 
. matter. equipment. 
Payments to railroads for transportation of all classes of mail matter.......... 2.88 1.65 


Payments to railroads for railway postoffice car service (i. e. compensation for 


hauling a fully-equipped postoffice in a moving passenger train).......... .31 -18 
Total; payments to railroads (every. Kind) ist Aen, has EE oss Jae 3.19 1.83 
ther expenses . (““Handling’?} 0.3. 6'oin swede aes ys EE ee AE 6.04 3.45 

Total expenditures e sos Os cis oh sok a E A T Sem a da ce. adaa e 9.23 5.28 

The detail of the ‘‘Other Expenses” is as follows: 
Transportation, other than payments to the railroads ............seeeeeceeee 84 EI 
Railway Mail Service (salaries of postal clerks, etc.) NN DI 32 
mural -Froo Dolivery Servleess: E eg sees ae cae ee eee eB tae costar soe 1.74 1.00 
Salaries of postmasters, clerks; GAXTIO“‘S, d Sg kee eh e e a EN A 2.71 1.55 
Other expenses directly: SR, Mee, en EE e 03 .02 
Other expenses not dreet SEDANE Ss Taepa E Ek EE AAD d once oS 15 -08 

Other expenses (a8) SHOWN’ OT ge lt e fe Sees coe ew oS 6.04 3.45 


The accompanying chart shows the relationship of postal deficit to second- 
class matter, mail service performed by railroads, and postal revenues and ex- 
penditures for years ending June 30, 1907, 1908 and 1909. The striking features 
are that the postal deficit has increased 162 per cent, and revenues 11 per cent, 
while second-class matter has increased only 2 per cent; and the ton miles 
of service rendered by the railroads have increased 14 per cent, while their 
pay has remained stationary; and the other expenses of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment have increased 22 per cent. 


The handling of the mail by railways is the foundation and cornerstone | 


of the whole postal. system—so much so that, as already mentioned, there exists 
a widespread but erroneous impression that the railroads are compelled to 
carry the mails on any terms the Government may see fit to enforce. 


Why Roads Submit to Loss 


As a matter of fact, for a long time it was customary for the railroads 
and the Government to negotiate the terms of contracts for hauling the mails 
and the agreements were reduced to writing. A number of years back, how- 
ever, the Government abandoned this, and has since dictated the terms on 
which the mail must be carried. The present custom is for Congress to pass 
a bill fixing the rates of pay and the Department rightfully takes the posi- 
tion that these terms are fixed by law and they have. no discretion in the 
matter; to use a slang phrase “the railroads can take it or leave it”. 

Feeling impressed with the fact that the public looked to them to pro- 
mote their convenience, the roads have submitted to the injustice and loss, 
rather than deprive the people they serve of the advantages of the most 
efficient and frequent mail service possible. 

Still, it is interesting to know that there exists no legal obligation upon 
the railways to handle the mail under the present system, and they have the 
right to negotiate with the Government for reasonable terms. The law of 
June 8, 1872, reads :— 


“If the Postmaster-General is unable to contract for carrying the mail on 
any railway route at a compensation not exceeding the maximum rates herein 
provided, or for what he may deem a resonable and fair compensation, he may 
separate the letter mail from the other mail, and contract, either with or 
without advertising, for carrying such letter mail by horse express or othe 
wise, at the greatest speed that can reasonably be obtained, and for carrying 
the other mail in wagons or otherwise, at a slower rate of speed.” 


It is, of course, manifest that the cost to the Department of transportation 
by horse express and wagon would be several times more than by railroad. 

The railways receive practically no credit now, however, for frequency 
and speed of service. Assuming there are two roads carrying an equal daily 
tonnage, but in one case a single slow local train is operated, whereas in the 
other there are fifty daily trains, the compensation is the same. 

The act of March 3, 1879, provides— 


“The Postmaster-General shall, in all cases, decide wpon which trains and 
in what manner the mails shall be conveyed.” 


This means that the railways have no- opportunity to exercise any economy 
in the transportation of the mail, but are always put to the highest possible 
cost. 

This right assumed by the Government to dictate by what trains and in 
what manner the mails shall be conveyed, tends always to increase the cost to 
the railways, without any additional remuneration to offset such cost. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note, as is pointed out in the “Answer of 
the Magazines” that the territory covered by the Postoffice Department (length 
of routes) has decreased more than forty-eight thousand miles since 1899— 
yet the miles of service have increased over the restricted territory more than 
ninety-six million miles. 

By way of illustrating enhancement of cost to the railways through the 
power exercised by the Government to designate the trains by which mail shall 
be handled, it is well known that an increase in speed is accompanied by a rap- 
idly advancing ratio of fuel consumption, so that to haul a mail car upon a 
fast limited through train is far more expensive than to carry it on a slower 
train, and yet the Government makes no distinction in pay. 

On these through fast limited trains the addition of an extra car makes 
a great difference in the ability of the engines to maintain the schedules, so 
that it is in the power of the Department to withdraw from a slower train 
and place on the fast train such a volume of mail matter as to necessitate an 
extra car, which, in turn, will make a train-load which cannot be handled at 
the schedule, and compel the running of two’ sections, which means an extra 
train. In such cases the railroads receive nothing extra. 

The railways are required to furnish office facilities at railroad junctions 
and terminals with light, heat and water. In the aggregate this is in itself 
a large item—at the Atlanta Terminal Station, Atlanta, Ga., for example, this 
is calculated to amount to $4,203.24 per annum! Including the expense of a 
large force of mail porters, which is more than $5,000 per annum, the total 
cost to the railroads of the postal facilities and mail handling at the Atlanta 
Terminal Station is more than $9,000 per annum. 

Although paid by weights, the roads, at one time, were actually fined for 
delays—that is, were penalized for occasional failure to perform that element 
of service (speed and frequency) for which they were paid nothing. 

At the present time, it is the custom of the Department to fine the roads 
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MEN 


You wear light, cool 
summer clothing, be- 
cause it allows the body 
heat to escape. Apply 
the same principle to 


summer underwear. 


Buy underwear by this label 


It guarantees Summer Comfort 


Wear open-mesh 
"Porosknit" which 
lets your body breathe. 
Its soft, ventilated 
fabric quickly absorbs 
and evaporates hot 
perspiration. Fits 
faultlessly, because 
properly proportioned. 
Elastic, yet shape- 
retaining. Easier to 
wash than a pocket 
handkerchief. Dur- 
able, because made 
of extra good quality 
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Any Style Shirts and Drawers 
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For Men For Boys 
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Handsome Illustrated Booklet 
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~~ Grape Juice 
with Lemon Ice 
Shown in the illustra- 
tion. Serve the Grape 
Juice very cold with a 
spoonful of lemon ice on top. 
To make the lemon ice put two 
cupfuls of water and one cupful 
of sugar into a saucepan and boil 
for eight minutes, remove saucepan 
from fire and beat until cold. Add the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs, the strained 
juice of three lemons and the grated rind of one 


S aa tit lemon. Freeze, 

er \ 7 e SE y A book of surprisingly good grape juice recipes sent 
/ Lee, if you will send us the names of your grocer and 

$ druggist. t 

| V V alk t G Jui 


_It 1s appropriate to every occasion- 
dinner, luncheon, tea, or a casual after- 
noon call. Its very appearance is 
tempting—clear and brilliant. : 

You may serve it plain, with lumps 

of ice, or in many deliou and easy- 


to-prepare combinations. Its rich 
color, with mint leaves, or whipped cream, or 
dainty wafers, pleases the eye and promises a. 
treat which its delicious flavor well fulfils. 

Every day more people are learning the 
merits of Grape Juice—how delicious and 
healthful it is. . 


All grape juice is good, but 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure.’’ 


is clear and pure—without the 
usual pulp and tannin-bearing 
sediment. 

It is free from that unpleasant 
after-taste found in other brands. 
You can easily see the difference. 
And you can’t fail to saste the 


difference. 

Try Walker’s Grape Juice. Keep 
a case in the house and serve it gener- 
ously. It is always in good form, always 
appreciated. It is the one beverage that 
needs no apology or explanation. 


Order from your grocer or druggist. 
Full Quarts 50 cents, full pints 
25 cents. 


Served also at soda fountains every- 
where—in the “ten-pin” bottle. 


Write for the Recipe Book. 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NORTH EAST, PA. 


The “Ten-Pin” Bottle 


for failure of the employees of the railways at side stations to hang the mail 
pouches in time, etc., and yet the roads are paid solely by weight. 3 

Much is made of comparisons between the rates charged for mail trans- 
portation, and the fundamental difference in the handling is ignored. The 
proportion of dead weight hauled to transport a ton of mail is vastly in excess 
of the dead weight hauled to transport a ton of express. Indeed, the revenue 
derived by the railroads per gross ton of weight hauled, from carrying of 

freight, is almost equal to that received for mail services. 
fi To be explicit: The maximum tonnage for a mail car is about two and 
three-quarter tons. This means that the roads haul twenty-one and seven- 
tenths tons of dead matter to a single ton of revenue producing mail, whereas 
in handling freight, they haul one and one-tenth tons of dead matter to every 
ton of revenue load. The figures are: 

For freight the roads receive 0.369 of a cent per gross ton per mile, and 

For mail only 0.438 of a cent per gross ton per mile, or 

A difference of only 0.069 of a cent more for hauling a gross ton of mail 
| than for hauling a gross ton of freight. 
| The suggestion has been made in some quarters not thoroughly informed, 
that the average charge by the railways to the Government and to the Ex- 
press Companies per mile per ton of matter be compared to determine the 
equitability of the compensation allowed the roads for handling the mails, 
for the reason that mail and express are both handled on passenger trains. 

A moment’s reflection will convince the fair-minded that such a comparison 
|| would be neither just nor of any value, unless all conditions are considered 
and valued, such as average haul, character and flexibility of contracts and of 
service rendered. 

If the comparison be made on basis of per ton of gross weight per mile, 
it is self-evident without gathering figures, that the earnings from express are 
a great deal more than from mail, inasmuch as the earnings from freight on 
a gross ton basis are nearly equal to those on mail. 

The railroads doubtless would be only too glad to have the handling of 
mail put on the same basis as express, and accept identically the same com- 
pensation as they do from express companies, and only have to render the 
same services to the Department as they do to the express companies. 


Postoffice Department Disregards Economy 


In reaching a comparison between mail and express, it should be borne in 
mind that economical train operation means good car loading and good train 
loading. Express is handled with baggage in cars loaded to full capacity; mail 
requires a postoffice on wheels with space for mail racks and postal clerks 
working en route, loaded with an average of but two tons, or one-seventh full 
weight capacity. The design and specifications of the postoffice car are made 
by the Department regardless of the expense to the carrier, so that the average 
cost is about $9,000, and ranges as high as $15,000. In the case of the West 
Point Route, for instance, no new postal cars have been built lately, but 
those at present in service cost an average of $7,250, while similar cars con- 
structed for express and baggage average only $4,000. Since materials have 
gone so high recently, not only is the expense of construction of the car 
greater, but by reason of the special fittings, etc., the dead weight of a postal 
car is 50 per cent more than an express car, and it, therefore, necessitates 
a greater expenditure of power to transport. 

A mail car brings in less revenue when fully loaded than does an express 
car, for the reason that its net carrying capacity averages not more than two 
and one-half tons, whilst express cars, having no space killed by special fit- 
| tings, etc., can be loaded to fifteen or twenty tons. Mails are handled on the 
fastest trains, often compromising their schedules; special expenses are im- 
posed on the carriers to transfer at junctions, handle free at terminals and into 
intermediate stations; and fines, etc., are imposed, all of which are charged 
against gross mail revenue. In the case of express, the compensation to the 
railroads is increased by services rendered by express companies, such as free 
carriage of remittances and packages, express messengers acting as baggage- 
men, and local express representatives as joint station agents, etc. 

Under existing contracts the railroads are paid from 50 to 55 per cent 
of the gross earnings of express companies for the transportation service ren- 
| dered by the roads. If the railroads were to offer the Postoffice Department 
the more favorable contracts which it is thought the express companies enjoy, 
the roads would expect say 50 per cent of the gross earnings of the Depart- 
ment, and their pay from all sources for the carriage of mail would be raised 
| from $49,700,000 to more than $102,000,000. Express companies pay the rail- 
roads 50 to 55 per cent of their gross earnings for transportation; the Gov- 
ernment pays only 24 per cent. The Government retains 76 per cent of its 
| gross earnings, and shows a large deficit yearly; the express companies re- 
tain 45 per cent of theirs, and after paying all expenses of collecting, deliv- 
ering, messenger hire, etc., pay handsome dividends to their stockholders. The 
Postoffice Department conducts its traffic regardless of all well-founded 
principles of economy, and very properly so, being for public convenience, 
but it should pay reasonable bills for the service. The express companies 
are required by the roads to handle their traffic with strict regard to economy. 

Taking into the reckoning all the various elements of service rendered to 
||the Government by the railroads, it is estimated by expert statisticians that 
|| it costs the railways of the country, as a whole, 0.877 of a cent per gross ton per 
(mie, or slightly more than twice as much as they are paid, as they get only 
|| 0.438 of a cent, and lose 0.439 of a cent. In other words, for every dollar they 
are paid for handling the mails, the railroads pay out practically two dollars in 
cost of service. * 

All elements of cost to the railroads in serving the Government have of 
late years increased very heavily. For instance, a postal car costs now fully 
|50 per cent more than formerly; operating expenses have increased 55 per 
cent per train mile, and cost of labor has increased 30 per cent. 

Yet the pay to the railroads has been arbitrarily reduced. By act of 
March 2, 1907, the pound-rate was reduced 31% per cent, and pay for post- 
office cars was cut 16 per cent, or a total of $2,676,468.00 per year, or 6 per 
cent of the total received for both classes of service. On June 26, 1906, 
another Act was passed decreeing that empty mail bags, and certain sup- 
plies, should be handled by freight, where formerly they were handled with 
|; and as part of the mail. This loss is estimated at $1,000,000 per annum. As 
|| to this latter, the hardship comes in because of the fact that the space can- 
not be correspondingly reduced—otherwise it would probably prove an ad- 
|| vantage to the roads, since as a freight shipment this haulage would con- 
|| tribute to a profit. 

To the attention of Congress was brought a suggestion for changing the 
methods of computing weights, but after an investigation, the proposition was 
acted upon adversely. The Department, however, took it upon itself to ac- 
complish the result by an “Order” dated June 7, 1907, inflicting a loss upon the 
roads of $4,500,000 per annum. The pay for postal cars was further reduced 
by resorting to a practice known as “half lines”. 
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These various measures resulted in a reduction in railway compensation of 
$8,500,000 or 17 per cent. This, together with the automatic reduction in the 
ton mile rate, as established by the grouping of roads into three classes, ac- 
cording to tonnage, has brought the rate of hay per ton per mile down from | 
12.67 cents in 1897 to 9.35 cents in 1909, 

The Joint Commission of the House and Senate, after a thorough inves- | 
tigation in 1898, declared the pay to be not excessive, and did that basis pre- | 
vail in 1909 the railroads would have received $67,417,000, whereas, they oniy 1 
received $49,737,519. The proportionate increase which they failed to receive 
amounts to $17,680,000 per annum. 

From 1895 to 1909 postal revenues increased from $76,983,000 to $203,- 
562,383. The payment to the railroads in 1895 was $31,189,000, and had the 
proportion kept pace with the increase in postal revenues, the roads would 
have received $82,368,000, whereas, they only received $49,737,519, or a differ- 
ence of $32,630,481 in favor of the Government. | 

Railway postal cars are nothing more or less than fully equipped post- | 
offices on wheels and are handled in the fastest passenger trains. There is 
a general though vague impression among the uninformed that for the use 
of these cars the Goverment pays very handsomely. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The railways are required not only to furnish the cars, but to equip them 
fully in accordance with the requirements of the Department and to supply 
them with heat, light, ice water, etc. 

These cars are handled in passenger trains an average distance of 610 
miles, and for this haul, and use of the car, the Government pays one-tenth 
of a cent per ton mile. 

This compensation is so unremunerative that the railroads could put their 
postal cars on a sidetrack, let them disintegrate, and save money. In other 
words, the present allowance for postal cars does not compensate the roads 
for the bare cost of handling, to say. nothing of any reward for supplying 
the cars. i 

And the Government does not pay anything whatever for a postal car | 
unless it is over forty feet in length. In other words, if a small road or branch 
line furnishes a combination car, half of which is devoted to baggage and ex- 
press, and the other half to the use of the Postoffice Department, they are | 
compelled to do so without any remuneration whatsoever. | 

Furthermore, if a small road has so much mail matter that the space de- 
voted to the Postoffice Department encroaches on the combination car to such 
an extent as to leave not enough room for baggage and express, the road has 
not the option of furnishing a full postal car, unless it does so without charge; 
in other words, the Postoffice Department will not permit a road to furnish a 
car of a size. large enough to draw compensation if the volume of mail matter 
does not demand it; and the Department is very.slow to order more space than 
it needs, when it means a disbursement. 

The Department has gone so far as to resort to the practice of ordering 
“half-lines”, meaning that it will demand a forty-foot car in one direction 
and a sixty-foot car in the other, on the same run. This results in compelling | 
the railways to furnish two cars in place of one, and to haul an empty car un- | 
necessarily in each direction, or to let. the Postoffice Department have the 
use of a sixty-foot car in the direction for which a forty-foot car is ordered, 
the Government profiting to the extent of the use of the extra space for 
which it does not pay. Half lines are also formed by allowing pay in one 
direction only and nothing in opposite direction. The particular sting in this 
lies in the fact that by the rules of the Department, the roads are not per- 


mitted to use mail cars for any purpose other than hauling mail. In other ; l 
words, the roads cannot load these returning mail cars with express or bag- | 
gage, but must carry them back empty at a dead cost. 
A quite important feature connected with the handling of clerks in post- 
office cars is that the railroads sustain to them the same relationship in lia- | 
bility as to passengers. It is true the Government pays them when they are 
off duty from injuries, and continues their pay for twelve months, but this 


does not reduce at all the amount of damages the roads may have to pay. o 
It will be readily apparent that in event of an unfortunate accident, the i ul ; 3 esel V es 


damages collected by mail clerks would seriously deplete the earnings from 


handling the mail. Cherry Pineapple 
Clerks and Inspectors Travel Free Strawberry Red Raspberry 
The postoffice cars carry from two to six men each, and for their passage Blackberry _Biack Raspberry Peach, etc. 
the Government pays nothing. Not only are they carried while on duty in 


the postoffices on wheels, but are carried free in passenger cars when necessary Heinz Fruit Preserves represent the perfec- 
to go to and from points where they report for runs. The weight of these men, tion of preserving. Made with pure granulated 


averaged at 160 pounds each, would be equal to the haul of 50,382,275 tons 


one mile. Or, to put it another way, it means that the roads haul the equiv- sugar from fruits especially cultivated, sun- 

alent of one man a distance of nearly 630,000,000 miles, and if fare was col- ` d 4 

lected at the low rate of two cents per mile, it would yield over $12,500,000, ripened and immediately cooked by the most 
exacting methods. Not the kind in watery syrup, 


or three times what the Government pays in all for the Postoffice Car Service. 


Not only that, but the Department issues six hundred traveling commis- Y Kee + Ze 
sions to postal officials and inspectors, the names of whom the roads do not pu ae iii rich, heavy and delicious. 
even know. Were each line to issue such commissions separately, it would be einZ Fruit Preserv d 
equal to two hundred thousand annual passes; it is simply reiteration to d { pe put os Vo glass and 
say that for this the Government pays nothing. | stone an » for Cconomy as well as perfection, 


At side stations, the railroads are required to call for and deliver the | 
mail to postoffices when the distance does not exceed one-quarter mile from I HEINZ I e 
their depots, measured by the most direct line, and at terminal postoffices they n mproved Tins 

/ | mmer 


are required to call for and deliver the mail regardless of distance. This rul- 


ing is said to follow an antiquated provision copied from England, when mail Not only does this remarkable container largely reduce 
delivery was by stage coach. In many cases, and especially so with short the price of the ff ; d 

lines, these side and terminal deliveries necessitate the employment of men sk f e finest HE but it prevents deteri- 
and horses to handle and transfer the mails from the cars to the postal ora JOR $ com. exposure to light and permits perfect 
SR . sterilization, difficult with glass. The Heinz Improved 


The law provides that to determine the compensation to be paid to the 
railways for carrying the mail, that the same shall be weighed not less fre- 
quently than once in four years. 


Tin is sealed without solder and is further protected on 
the inside by golden enamel, proof against heat and the 


The Government avails itself of the utmost limit, and instead of weighing natural acids of the fruit, thus making it a food container 
the mails, annually, weighs quadrennially, and the pay is fixed not for the superior to all others. 
past period, but for the future period, so that the railroads are compelled 
to carry the increased volume of mail matter from year to year, for each four Grocers refund price if you are not pleased. 


years, without any additional compensation. This practice deprives the rail- 
roads of legitimate compensation to the extent of about 10 per cent. 

Another peculiarity of this quadrennial weighing is that in the case of 
two competing carriers, in the interim between mail weighing periods, one 


Heinz 57 Varieties, Preserves, Fruit Butters, Jellies, 
etc., do not contain Benzoate of Soda or artificial preserv- 
may put on a superior service, which will cause the Department to divert to | atives. Read food labels carefully. 


it, from its competitor a heavy tonnage of mail matter. Instead, however, | 


of the line affording the superior service profiting thereby, it simply does the H. J. HEINZ CO., New York, Chic 
3 x GC À Í : J H a 0 Pi s 
work until the next weighing period rolls around, while its competitor has d f go, Pittsburgh, Londen 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
(Concluded on Page 40) 
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A Glance 


URING the past four weeks there has been something happen- 
ing every minute—the Ballinger-Pinchot hearing, the slipping 
of Jeff Davis of Arkansas’s jaw, the announcement of Rock- 
efeller’s intention to establish a $250,000,000 foundation, the 
death of Senator Thos. C. Platt, bribery charges against Re- 
publican legislators in New York State, the production of 
Rostand’s “Chanticleer” in Paris, Congressional probing of the 
high cost of living, the investigation of cotton exchanges, the 

refusal to make Peary a rear-admiral, coupled with a demand for proofs that 
he discovered the pole; Senator Tillman and Senator Daniel suffered paralytic 
strokes, the former a severe one, but at this writing both are recovering; new 
shaking up of trusts, with special reference to the cold storage combines; 
the runaway marriage of Philander Knox, Jr., continuation of murmurings 
against Cannonism, and Theodore Roosevelt’s return from the jungles, and 
his trip to Europe started. 

These and a few other’items of interest that are not just now recalled 
make up a fine budget of activities; in fact, the people of these United-and- 
otherwise States have been given large opportunity for thought—an oppor- 
tunity which ought to crystallize into activity at the first elections. 


High-lights 
of Recent 
Happenings 


THE Ge 
EFFICIENT 


We have speeded up our ships In almost every field of work 
and railways; we have made rapid men are accomplishing more in 
transit more and more rapid; we less time with the Bell Telephone 
have developed a mile a minutein than they could without it. They 
the air and much faster in an can talk with more people, near an astigmatic viewpoint. 
automobile. S and far; they can keep the run of In the delightfully superb language of the gallant Colonel 


ts we venture to say without fear of contradiction that his prem- 
But the Bell Telephone is quick- more details ? they can buy or sell ises and his deductions fail to anastomose. Truth is, when the eloquent Colonel 
est of all. It is instantaneous. No 


more goods, and to better advan- espies a picturesque phrase he is prone to side-step the points immediately 
weeks or days or minutes wasted affairs. word-flow, and—but to our vegetables! 


tage; they can be active in more "under discussion until he has maneuvered to bring it into the besom of his 

in iting for som to go and d A few weeks ago the Colonel discovered that the Republican party was 

in waiting E ebody g The Bell Teleph h laced | hopelessly split, and he proceeded to talk it over with his old friend, Con- 

come; no waiting for an answer. nd eg E a: op ges gressman Lon Livingston of Georgia. We step aside for Colonel Grave’s own 
: a new and higher value upon the à j 


i e report of the dialogue, the key to which is that Colonel Graves speaks first 
It is the most effective agency minute — for everybody. It has |as follows: 


for making minutes more useful, done this by means of One Policy, “Then you think you can win the next House, and maybe the Presidency?’ 
more efficient. One System,and Universal Service. “Why not? We can and we will,” said Mr. Livingston. ` "Let me tell you something for the 


I 


N the midst of his daily fulminations of matchiess macrology 
and splendid sentences Colonel John Temple Graves ever and 
anon falls athwart a thought. We opine that since the Colonel 
was weaned from Southern journalism to the encompassing 
arms of Hon. W. R. Hearst that he has acquired unconsciously 


ears of the great clientele of the New York American. The Republican party is hopelessly and per- 
manently split. It can never get together any more. The West will never come back to the allegiance 
from which La Follette and Cummins and the others have dragged it. The insurgents and those who 
follow them are permanent rebels from the high tariff. The interests of the East and of the West 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only E e a the met oI cand ter then ths Wat noe ee 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes — it shonin lah, acid GAME E See BUT. THE MEOD 
accomplishes business results which would be Gre ny. Eed E eene the’ Beet pene" tae "Moor at 
absolutely impossible without it. Every Bell EN eine ae ence or bad geed pay But what of yourselves? 
Telephone is the Center of the System. What of the Democrats?” I asked. 


The face of the old stalwart confessed a shadow. He dispelled it gallantly. 

“Why, the Democrats are going to get together. They are already together. They are working 
in harmony now. They see their opportunity.’’ 

“Exactly. But how are they going to do it? How are the corporation wing and the progressive 
wing going to unite? How are the Ryans and the Belmonts of privilege going to unite with the Bryans 


A M E R ICA N TE LE PH O N E A N D TELEG RA PH C O M PA NY and Tillmans any easier than La Follette with Aldrich?” 


“WHY, THE ROW IN THE REPUBLICAN RANKS WILL PULL THEM TOGETHER. THE 


OPPORTUNITY TO WIN THE GOVERNMENT WILL HEAL OUR WOUNDS.” 
AND ASSOCIATED COM PANIES But it was plain that Mr. Livingston, of Georgia, had not even convinced himself upon this point. 
— Ge Then I challenged the old Democrat squarely. 
“Colonel Livingston, don’t you know in your heart that the time has come for a realignment of 
dag ag AR le parties? Don’t you realize that present parties, under present divisions, are inevitably dishonest and 
insincere, voting against their convictions in half the ballots that they cast? Don’t you laugh at the 


on approval, freight Republicans for trying to cover their widespreading legs of faction under the one poor little crazy quilt 


prepaid to ony place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 


~ ` A ~ of caucus and tradition? And don’t you despise yourselves as Democrats for doing the same or 

allow ten gers tg A ing! "A the da ged oa A är aps salt you eg worse? Don’t you know that there is only room for two parties in the country—the Progressive and 

E ine reguntiens oE piike or pony oe Ste Weeer do noe DN ‘to heen it, the Conservative? And does it not seem the plainly honest thing for honest citizens to get together 
ipi p ` or freight and you will zot de out one cent. under principles in which they really believe and for which they can sincerely vote?” 


Py ed Re ee We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory “YES,” SAID THE GEORGIA CONGRESSMAN, THOUGHTFULLY, “I BELIEVE THAT ALL 
LOW FACTORY PRIGES Wesel the highest grade than any other house. We | SERIOUS MEN REGARD A REALIGNMENT OF PARTIES AS INEVITABLE AND DESIRABLE.” 
Save you $10 to $25 emen’s t on every bicycle, Highest grade models with “Then why do you not lead the movement? Why does not some Southern man of the candor and 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap courage of Calhoun or Stephens rise up and sound the note of the new alignment under conviction and 
mail ER AGENTS WANT medium grade models at unheard of low prices, principle?” 


st RIDER A ENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and Za a LN ier The “politician” rose to the surface at once. 
Has 


P ` ` ; ¿4i ” 
iti fie ill I think it is because no one of them cares to lead the procession to the political cemetery! 
EE mek actin Er ee awe AND THERE WE REST. THUS AMBITION DOTH MAKE COWARDS OF THEM ALL. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue IF THE DEMOCRATIC STATESMAN WHO LEADS THAT PROCESSION FINDS HIMSELF 
and learn our oe er aen Li Coes EE ën you Ga aeons bicycles under | FOR A TIME AT THE CEMETERY, HE MAY MAKE IT THE HEADQUARTERS OF HIS PARTY. 
your own name plate at double our prices. ers filled y receive i INTE a m 7 "RE P TL I WILL FOLLOW M. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES —« limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will FOR THE CENT ER OF THE DEMOCRATIC POPULATION WILL FOLLOW HI 
mabe closed out at once, at Ef to $8 each, epee chen meg Ze we 
rear wheels, innertu amps, cyclometers, parts, repa 
v TIRES, COAST R BRAKE and everythi in the bicycle line at half usual prices, Si 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.6-104, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERE is a pathetic, as well as a painful, gloomy side to the 
heart-to-heart-talk between the two Georgians—Colonel-Jour- 
anlist Graves and Colonel-Congressman Livingston. ‘The latter 


Get this catalog and save 25 2 40 s ox tbe Buildi is a man advanced in years—a man who has played politics 
Don’t think of buying a buggy until you see the big a like a politician, and who has won friends and made enemies. 


NAV fit i | 
1910 MURRAY Style Book of vehicles and harness— LI D Profit ia 1 | on Mistakes 
the most complete published—contains 192 pages, 345 illustra- A 


tions, including the new 
A The hollowness, the flimsiness and the falseness of this “Party Regularity” 
guaranteed two years. Safe delivery insured. Get 


Highest Award 
4 Auto-Buggy 
AZ 
ST ‘legislation is shown in the attacks of Democratic speakers and organs on the 
catalog for details—it is Free. À 


In this buggy you get 7 valuable 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 345-251 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. ~~ A” | Republicans when the G. O. P. whips into line its Congressional representatives. 
ep Pë p- - 2 


His political creed, like that of all the Southern politicians, is 
pocket of G. 0. P. | “party Regularity”. 
“Party Regularity !” 
The people, groping in the dark, seeking the solution that is best for all 
—not the greatest good for the majority—find every avenue closed by the wall 
of “Party Regularity !” 


profits—save middleman’s profit and save on the 
prices offered by all other makers. Sold on trial, 


features contained in no other buggy, and save two 
“Hail the insurgents!” cries Democracy and unites with the recalcitrant 


SEN i members to overthrow Cannonism—another name for “Party Regularity”. 
Can You Use a Business-Building And there lies the weakness of politics and politicians—they damn the “Party 
Regularity” of their protagonists and proclaim the spineless loyalty of their 

Advertising Man ? own followers. 

Congressman Livingston is most eminently correct when he says that there 
One who has had thorough experience in various branches of advertising, including planning | is @ new alignment in process of ie ap sre ae ieren 7 ae eier? 
and preparing national and local campaigns, and who writes attractive, get-the-business copy. a wili $ o gen Goreng At pee erar See A 
A man versed in catalog, booklet, and direct matter, as well as magazine and retail ads; will ee? i mei nad send pay : 8 P 
get maximum results. through knowledge of mediums to employ. Obliged to move south | VOU% Prej T- a s 


i seo te - That is the trend which is inevitably throwing the South and the West 
Roenes PERAE nenin; If you mean business, address into closer touch—that is the spirit which has made Theodore Roosevelt loved 


5 BOX 447, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. and admired even when he has unwittingly stepped on the toes of tradition, 


re 


in Passing 


or impulsively crossed a barrier of sectional prejudice. Roosevelt, in far away 
Afriea, has the ear of America more than Taft in the White House. 

WHY? 

Taft is the stiff-bosomed incarnation of unbending “Party Regularity”. 

Roosevelt is the concentration of healthy, red-blooded, all-American 
activity—he is a riot of humanness. 

But let us fall back to Colonels Livingston and Graves. 

“The Democrats see their opportunity. The row ‘= the Republican ranks 
will pull them together. The opportunity to win the government will heal 
our wounds,” says Colonel Livingston, Georgia’s Congressman. 

Victory for Democracy based on a factional fight in Republican ranks! 

Not victory for great issues, for big ideas, for noble ideals of govern- 
ment, for constructive statesmanship. 

No! Victory because we can steal the purse while the original finders 
quarrel. 

What an inspiration for the men of the South—for the men of America! 

God save Democracy from architects who build for her on such a basis 
—as well erect a house with a hole in the ground for its foundation. 

Roosevelt was accused of stealing ideas from Bryan and the Democratic 
party. We are told that Roosevelt, then President, retorted: 

“Have I taken ideas from Bryan or the Democrats? Then they must 
have been good ones. Well, if the Democratic or any other party, or Bryan 
or any other man presents an idea that seems sound and for the good of all 
the people, I'll take that idea—I’ll take all the ideas that are worthy and 
try to give them to the people. That’s what I’m here for.” 


ROOSEVELT BUILDED ON THE STRENGTH OF DEMOCRACY, 
AND DEMOCRACY, ACCORDING TO CONGRESSMAN LIVINGSTON, 
IS TO BUILD ON THE WEAKNESS OF REPUBLICANISM. 


ee 


N this issue we are presenting the viewpoint of the railroads 
with reference to the pay received for hauling and caring for 
the United States mail. The statements made by Mr. Charles 
A. Wickersham, President of the Atlanta and West Point, 
are fascinating. They give an insight into the transportation 
of mails which, while one may disagree with the conclusion 
reached, must hold the interest. 

In the interest of fairness, we requested a statement sixty 
days ago from the railroads, and Mr. Wickersham’s article is the result. Time 
will be required to analyze them thoroughly and to point out, if such defects 
exist, the errors in figures or the sophistry of any deductions. 

Those publications possessing the second-class privilege have no desire to 
conceal a single iota of evidence that is available. As a matter of fact, a first 
reading of Mr. Wickersham’s article suggests that it contains an affirmation 
of all that the publications have claimed—that the deficit in Postal revenues, 
fairly treated, cannot be put on the second-class matter. 

Let us examine just one set of figures: 

In 1907 the postal deficit was $6,653,283. 

In 1907 the railroads received $49,657,961. 

In 1907 the ton miles of railroad service was 466,494,455. 

In 1907 the railroads hauled mail (all classes) to the amount, in pounds, 
of 712,948,176. 

In 1907 the postal revenue was $183,585,005. 

NOW— 

In 1908 the postal deficit was $16,873,223. 

In 1908 the railroads received $48,155,379. 

In 1908 the ton miles of railroad service was 517,869,421. 

In 1908 the railroads hauled mail (all classes) to the amount, in pounds, 
of 693,865,884. 

In 1908 the postal revenue was $191,478,663. 

First, we find the deficit for 1908 over 1907 INCREASED by $10,219,940. 

Yet, the amount of mail hauled was DECREASED in 1908 by 19,082,292 
pounds, due to taking away the second-class privilege from many publica- 
tions. The amount of second-class matter to be deducted is, therefore, not 
less than 18,000,000 pounds of that cost, according to Government figures, 
more than $1,620,000. 

And the railroads’ pay, for greater ton mile service, DECREASED in 
1908 at least $1,502,582. 

And the increase in postal revenue for 1908 over 1907 INCREASED 
$7,893,658. 

Briefly put— | 

In spite of a big DECREASE of second-class mail matter tonnage, in 
spite of a big DECREASE of payment to railroads, in spite of a big IN- 
CREASE in postal revenue—all of which totals the sum of $10,893,658 gain 
to the Government—the postal deficit increased for 1908 over 1907 to the ex- 
tent of $10,219,940, By adding the 1908 gain to the 1908 excess of deficit over 
1907, the total actual increased expense of postal service for 1908 over 1907 
amounted to $21,113,598. 

Obviously it did not require more men to haul less mail and the railroads 
show they got less. It is, therefore, legitimate to figure that had the other ex- 
penses remained stationary the Postoffice Department should have shown for 
1908, not a deficit, but (after deducting from the gain in 1908 an amount equal 
to the deficit of 1907) 

AN ACTUAL PROFIT of $4,240,375. 

Clearly, the second-class matter being millions of pounds less could not 
have caused the increase in the deficit. 

According to Mr. Wickersham, the amount paid the railroads was less 
in 1908 despite the vastly increased ton miles of railroad service. 

Where, then, did the increased postal expenditures of 1908 go? The Gov- 
ernment replies confidently and naively, “increased expenses”, and falls, tooth 
and nail, on the railroads and periodical publications. 

The solution of this amazing situation is contained in the Overstreet Bill B 
calling for the appointment of a Director of Posts, removable for cause only. 
The postal service is too big and too vital a function of our National Gov- 
ernment to be superficially supervised by politics-favored tyros. 

Congress may fail to afford relief this session, and next, but not for long. 
A failure to act will bring into the platform of a live party a demand for 
such an appointment. JULIAN HARRIS. 


Figures on 
Railway 
Mail Pay 
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Plain Words 
From a Painter 
To a House-Owner. 


OU would think that painters averaged 

better than bankers, lawyers or merchants, 
the way people trust them,” said an old 
painter to a property-owner who had 
called him in to tell him why his paint- 
ing had gone wrong. 
\ umn ZS, “Painters will average just as high in 
LSet skill and honesty as any class, perhaps,” 
he continued, “but don’t think that good 
painters have no unworthy competitors. We have fakirs to 
contend with in our trade as much as you do in yours, And 
you property-owners make it hard for those of us who try to 
do the right thing. You leave everything to the painter. 

@ “But what painter? The man who bids lowest. What do 

you expect the cheapest man in the bunch will do to you 

when you leave it all to him? Of course you get stung 
sometimes, 

q “There is nothing much wrong with this job except that 

the painter used a substitute for pure white lead and did his 

work too hurriedly. I suppose he had to do it in order to 
make anything on what you paid him.” 

@ The old painter was right. Specify pure white lead 

guaranteed by the “Dutch Boy Painter” for all your painting 

and give the good painters in your community an even 
chance. Then allow them time to do the work right. It 
pays in the end. 

Q Take a step toward being paint-wise (and money-wise) by 

asking us for “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No.92.” Includes 

information on painting, decoration (in the house and out), 
flower and shrubbery arrangement, etc, a most valuable 
collection of booklets—free, 


Our Pure White Lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


THE BEST BECAUSE OF SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


you seen our latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK? 
See our No. 1018 Auto- 


matic Lift Drop 


NO OTHER LIKE IT. 


Those who used it forty years ago are now using it. 


WARRANTED /IFOR ALL TIME. 


payments. Instructions free in your home. 


NEEDLES, our own make, superior quality, for all makes of machines. 
Wrie THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for Catalog No. 2. 


REASONS WHY 


It Will Pay Any One Who Intends to 
Build to Investigate the Merits, of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are 50 per cent. cheaper than paint, and can be ap- 
plied at half the cost; they thoroughly preserve the wood 
(“Creosote is the best wood preservative known.”’— 
Trautwein): they wear as long as the best paint, and 
their colors are softer, richer and handsomer. Thou- 
sands have used them on all kinds of houses. 


Samples and Circulars Sent on Request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
7 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 


“Quilt,’’—the warmest Sheathing Paper 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi- 
tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 
form a combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page catalog, 10 in. by 14 in., will be sent free, to anyone 
interested. Enclose ten cents to cover postage and state the num- 
ber of mantels required. The most unique line on the market. 
Write for catalog today. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cheapness in price is evidence of INFERIOR quality and poor service. The NEW HOME 
is built upon honor, made in a manner to insure. PERFECT SERVICE for a lifetime. Have 


NE‘ pS OME 
Head SEWING E- SS MACHINE 


NO OTHER AS GOOD. 
For half a century this machine has made good for all claims of supremacy. 


This machine is easier to get than you think. Itis sold for cash or on easy monthly 


T is easy to make your unsightly, scuffed and scarred soft-wood floors look like 

floors of highly polished hard-wood. A can of Jap-a-lac and a brush will pro- 

duce a beautiful finish that “wears like iron.” Jap-a-lac is a varnish and stain com- 
bined and is made in seventeen beautiful colors and also in Natural or clear. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


It can be used on anything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem ot 
“What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and 
refined?” Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it your- 


Our Green Label Line of 
clear varnishes is the highest 
quality manufactured. Its 
use insures perfect results. 
Ask your paint dealer. 


SEN a Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting 
— information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 
IAP ALA If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. 
d to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a free 
eu. a sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except Gold 
hi Cl Se which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. 
Oe ee 
ALL COLORS | 


E The Glidden Varnish Company 


a a 5416 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


ap-a-lac gives newness wherever applied and ‘‘wears like iron.’’ 
p £! 


Quality does it. 


Free Book. HOME Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good- 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep z 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator 

It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator 
with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 
SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, 
with every corner rounded. No cracks or crevices any- 


where. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a 
china bowl. 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners 
which cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect 
and breed germs bythe million. Thesegerms get into your 
food and make it poison, and the family suffers—from no 
traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly 
clean in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth 
wrung from hot water. It’s like “washing dishes,” for R 
the “Monroe” is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrig- 
erator was used in every home. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 

by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 

Teach of the’ MANY, at a price they can afford. Geh AE BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 

b ee tox . N: exclusively. The heaith of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 
Sent Anywhere on Trial f Monroe Reirigerator. 

$ oi d s E When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 

: SAG pra Roe the sage, SNe eaa er een fe frigeration, ek will know WHY and will realize how important it Pe 


“unless you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on f select carefully. Please write for the book today. 4) 
E GEN i 5 , 


ee 2 enee) Monree Refrigerator Co., station v, Cincinnati, 0. 


This puts the Monroe within the 
KE 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back ifit's not. 


_ Cash Or Time Payments 


i We antara housewife to know the comfort and conven- 
ence of a Kalamazoo in her home. You can buy on easy 

time payments or pay cash. Either way—you save $10 to Catalog 
$20 on any stove in the catalog. We makeit easy for respon- 

sible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


No.837 
We Pay the 


| A KALAMAZOO 


` isen Stove Co. -Direct to- You 


TRAPE MARK REGISTERED 


Write For 
FREE 


self. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


HILE on a San Francisco ferry-boat, Martin Eden, a strapping young sailor, saves Arthur Morse 
from an attack by hoodlums.: Morse, several days later, takes Eden home with him to dinner. 
| In the Oakland mansion the sailor meets Ruth, young Morse’s sister. Martin is uneducated and unam- 
bitious, but after meeting his friend’s sister he determines to acquire knowledge and win to her plane 
in life. Although repelled by his uncouthness,, Ruth is. strangely attracted by Martin, and she-encour- 
ages him in his desire to learn. He spends his days and nights in reading.. He. undergoes a sort of 
moral revolution. Ruth’s cleanness and purity react upon him and he feels-in his being a growing need 
to be clean. Possessed of a marvelously sensitive brain, he learns easily and rapidly. Martin’s money 
gives out, and he joins a treasure-seeking expedition to the South Seas in order to get the wherewithal 
to pursue his studies at home; he boards with a married sister, wife of a miserly grocer. On the 
voyage he devotes all his spare ċime to his text-books and becomes conscious of the strides he is making 
in gaining knowledge. Returning home, he decides to become an author, and immediately writes several 
stories which he sends to well-known publications. He sells some of his writings for small sums, and 
spurs himself on to greater work. He and Ruth become engaged. She wishes him to give up writing 
and go into business so they may marry. Her father consents to let Martin enter his law office. Martin 
refuses. The Morses give him two years in which Io win to a position that will enable him to take 
care of a wife. A year passes without any appreciable change in the young man’s financial and literary 
affairs. Ruth fears for her own happiness and begs Martin to give up story-writing. In answer he 
| declares to her that he will win to the heights before the year is up. She is not enthusiastic over his 
| prospects. While visiting at the Morse home, Martin makes the acquaintance of Russ Brissenden. The 
latter proves to be a real critic, and his suggestions are inspiring. 


CHAPTER XXXII (Concluded) 
I T is not in what you succeed in doing that you get your joy, but in the doing 


of it,” continued Brissenden. “You know it. Beauty hurts you. It is an 

everlasting pain to you, a wound that does not heal, a knife of flame. Why 

should you palter with magazines? Let beauty be your end. Why should 
you mint beauty into gold? Anyway, you can’t; so there’s no use in my get- 
ting excited over it. You can read magazines for a thousand years and you 
wont find the value of one line of Keats. Leave fame and coin alone, sign 
away on a ship to-morrow, and go back to your sea.” 

“Not for fame, but for love,” Martin laughed. “Love seems to have no 
place in your Cosmos; in mine, Beauty is the handmaiden of Love.” 

Brissenden looked at him pityingly and admiringly. “You are so young, 
Martin boy, so young. You will flutter high, but your wings are of the finest 
gauze, dusted with the fairest pigments. Do not scorch them. But of course 
you have scorched them already. It required some glorified petticoat to account 
for that ‘Love-Cycle, and that’s the shame of it.” 

“It glorifies love as well as the petticoat,” Martin laughed. 

“The philosophy of madness,” was the retort. “So have I assured myself 
when wandering in hashish dreams. But beware. These bourgeois cities will 
kill you. Look at that den of traitors where I met you. Dry rot is no name 
for it. One can’t keep his sanity in such an atmosphere. It’s degrading. 
There’s not one of them who is not degrading, man and woman, all of them 
animated stomachs guided by the high intellectual and art impulses of clams—” 

He broke off suddenly and regarded Martin. Then, with a flash of 
| divination, he saw the situation. The expression on his face turned to won- 
dering , horror. 

“And you wrote that tremendous ‘Love-Cycle’ to her—that pale, shriv- 
eled, female thing!” 

The next instant Martin’s right hand had shot to a throttling clutch on 
his throat, and he was being shaken till his teeth rattled. But Martin, looking 
into his eyes, saw no fear there, naught but a curious and mocking devil. 
Martin remembered himself, and flung Brissenden, by the neck, side-long upon 
the bed, at the same moment releasing his hold. Brissenden panted and 
gasped painfully for a moment, then began to chuckle. 


| “You had made me eternally your debtor had you shaken out the flame,” 


be said. 
| “My nerves are on a hair-trigger these days,” Martin apologized. 
I didn’t hurt you. Here, let me mix a fresh toddy.” 

“Ah, you young Greek!” Brissenden went on. “I wonder if you take 
just pride in that body of yours. You are devilish strong. You are a young 
panther, a lion cub. Well, well, it is you who must pay for that strength.” 

They disagreed about love, and the magazines, and many things, but 
they liked each other, and on Martin’s part it was no less than a profound 
liking. Day after day they were together, if for no more than the hour 
Brissenden spent in Martin’s stuffy room. 

But Brissenden was always an enigma. With the face of an ascetic, he 
was, in all the failing blood of him, a frank voluptuary. He was unafraid to 
die, bitter and cynical of all the ways of living; and yet, dying, he loved 
life, to the last atom of it. He was possessed by a madness to live, to thrill, 
| “to squirm my little space in the cosmic dust whence I came,” as he phrased 
it once himself. He had tampered with drugs and done many strange things 
in quest of new thrills, new sensations. As he told Martin, he had once gone 
three days without water, had done so voluntarily, in order to experience the 
exquisite delight of such a thirst assuaged. Who or what he was, Martin never 
learned. He was a man without a past, whose future was the imminent grave, 
and whose present was a bitter fever of living. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


RTHUR remained at the gate while Ruth climbed Maria’s front steps. 
She heard the click of the typewriter, and when Martin let her in, 
found him on teh last page of a manuscript. She had come to make 

certain whether or not he would be at their table for Thanksgiving dinner; 
but before she could broach the subject Martin plunged into the one with 
which he was full. 

“Here, let me read you this,” he cried, separating the carbon copies and 
running the pages of manuscript into shape. “It’s my latest, and different 
from anything I’ve done. It is so altogether different that I am almost afraid 
of it, and yet I’ve a sneaking idea it is good. You be judge. It’s an Hawaiian 
story. I’ve called it ‘Wiki-Wiki’.” 

His face was bright with the creative glow, though she shivered in the 
cold room and had been struck by the coldness of his hands at greeting. She 
listened closely while he read, and though he from time to time had seen 
only disapprobation in her face, at the close he asked: 

“Frankly, what do you think of it?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she answered. “Will it—do you think it will sell?” 

"Um afraid not,” was the confession. “It’s too strong for the magazines. 
But it’s true, on my word it’s true.” 

“But why do you persist in writing such things when you know they 
wont sell?” she went on, inexorably. “The reason for your writing is to 
make a living, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s right; but the miserable story got away with me. 
| help writing it. It demanded to be written.” 

“But that character, that Wiki-Wiki, why do you make him talk so 
roughly? Surely it will offend your readers, and surely that is why the 
editors are justified in refusing your work.” 

“Because the real Wiki-Wiki would have talked that way.” 

“But it is not good taste.” 

“It is life,’ he replied, bluntly. 
write life as I see it.” 

She made no answer, and, for an awkward moment, they sat silent. It 
| was because he loved her that he did not quite understand her, and she could 

not understand him because he was so large that he bulked beyond her horizon. 

“Well, I’ve collected from The Transcontinental,’ he said in an effort 

to shift the conversation to a more comfortable subject. 


“Hope 


I couldn’t 


“It is real. It is true. And I must 
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“Then you'll come!” she cried, joyously. “That was what I came to 
find out.” 

“Come?” he muttered, absently. “Where?” 

“Why, to dinner to-morrow. You know you said you’d recover your suit 
if you got that money.” 

“I forgot all about it,” he said, humbly. “You see, this morning the 
poundman got Maria’s two cows and the baby calf, and—well, it happened 
that Maria didn’t have any money, and so I had to recover her cows for 
her. Thats. where The Transcontinental fiver went—*The Ring of Bells’ 
went into the poundman’s pocket.” 

“Then you wont come?” 

He looked down at his clothing. “I can’t,” he said. 

Tears of disappointment and reproach glistened in her blue eyes, but 
she said nothing. 

“Next Thanksgiving you’ll have dinner with me in Delmonico’s,” he said, 
cheerily; “or in London, or Paris, or anywhere you wish. I know it.” 

“I saw in the paper a few days ago,” she announced, abruptly, “that there 
had been several local appointments to the Railway Mail. You passed first, 
didn’t you?” 

He was compelled to admit that the call had come for him, but that he 
had declined it. “I was so sure—I am so sure—of myself,” he concluded. 
“A year from now I'll be earning more than a dozen men earn in the Rail- 
way Mail. You wait and see.” 

“Oh,” was all she said, when he finished. She stood up, pulling at her 
gloves. “I must go, Martin. Arthur is waiting for me.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, but she proved a passive sweet- 
heart. There was no tenseness in her body, her arms did not go around him, 
and her lips met his without their wonted pressure. 

She was angry with him, he concluded, as he returned from the gate. But 
why? It was unfortunate that the poundman had gobbled Maria’s cows. But 
it was only a stroke of fate. Nobody could be blamed for it. Nor did it 
enter his head that he could have done aught otherwise than what he had 
done. Well, yes, he was to blame a little, was his next thought, for having re- 
fused the call to the Railway Mail. And she had not liked “Wiki-Wiki”. 

He turned at the head of the steps to meet the letter-carrier on his 
afternoon round. The ever recurrent fever of expectancy assailed Martin 
as he took the bundle of long envelopes. One was not long. It was short 
and thin, and outside was printed the address of the New York Outview. He 
paused in the act of tearing the envelope open. It could not be an accept- 
ance. He had no manuscripts with that publication. Perhaps—his heart al- 
most stood still at the wild thought—perhaps they were ordering an article 
from him; but the next instant he dismissed the surmise as hopelessly im- 
possible. 

It was a short, formal letter, signed by the office editor, merely informing 
him that an anonymous letter which they had received was inclosed, and that 
he could rest assured the Outview’s staff never under any circumstances gave 
consideration to anonymous correspondence. 

The enclosed letter Martin found to be crudely printed by hand. It 
was a hotchpotch of illiterate abuse of Martin, and of assertion that the 
“so-called Martin Eden” who was selling stories to magazines was no writer 
at all, and that in reality he was stealing stories from old magazines, typing 
them, and sending them out as his own. The envelope was postmarked “San 
Leandro”. Martin did not require a second thought to discover the author. 
Higginbotham’s grammar, Higginbotham’s colloquialisms, Higginbotham’s 
mental quirks and processes, were apparent throughout; Martin saw in every 
line, not the fine Italian hand, but the coarse grocer’s fist of his brother-in-law. 

But why? he vainly questioned. What injury had he done Bernard Hig- 
ginbotham? The thing was so unreasonable, so wanton. There was no ex- 
plaining it. In the course of the week a dozen similar letters were forwarded 
to Martin by the editors of various Eastern magazines. The editors were | 
behaving handsomely, Martin concluded. He was wholly unknown to theng 

| 


yet some of them had even been sympathetic. It was evident that they de- 
tested anonymity. He saw that the malicious attempt to hurt him had failed. 
In fact, if anything came of it, it was bound to be good, for at least his name 
had been called to the attention of a number of editors. Sometime, perhaps, 
reading a submitted manuscript of his, they might remember him as the 
fellow about whom they had received an anonymous letter. And who was 
to say that such a remembrance might not sway the balance of their judgment 
just a trifle in his favor. 

The fortunate sale of several storiettes, some humorous verse, and a few 
jokes, gave Martin a temporary splurge of prosperity. 

Twilight was falling as Martin left the fruit store and turned homeward, 
his marketing on his arm. At the corner an electric car had stopped, and at 
sight of a lean, familiar figure alighting, his heart leaped with joy. It was 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


RISSENDEN gave no explanation of his long absence, nor did Martin | 
pry into it. He was content to see his friend’s cadaverous face oppo- | 
site him. 

“I, too, have not been idle,” Brissenden proclaimed, after hearing Martin’s 
account of the work he had accomplished. He pulled a manuscript from his 
inside pocket and passed it to Martin, who looked at the title and glanced up 
curiously. “Yes, that’s it,’ Brissenden laughed. “Pretty good title, eh? 
‘Ephemera’—it is the one word. And Tou re responsible for it, what of your | 
man, who is always the erected, the vitalized inorganic, the latest of the 
ephemera, the creature of temperature strutting his little space on the ther- | 
mometer, It got into my head and I had to write it to get rid of it. Tell | 
me what you think of it.” 

Martin’s face, flushed at first, paled as he read on. It was perfect art. 
Form triumphed over substance, if triumph it could be called where the last 
conceivable atom of substance had found expression in so perfect construction 
as to make Martin’s head swim with delight, to put passionate tears into his 
eyes, and to send chills creeping up and down his back. It was a long poem of 
six or seven hundred lines, and it was a fantastic, amazing, unearthly thing. 
It swung in majestic rhythm to the cool tumult of interstellar conflict, to the 
onset of starry hosts, to the impact of cold suns and the flaming up of nebulas 
in the darkened void; and through it all, unceasing and faint, like a silver 
shuttle, ran the frail, piping voice of man, a querulous chirp amid the scream- 
ing of planets and the crash of systems. 

“There is nothing like it in literature,’ Martin said, when at last he was 
able to speak. “It’s wonderful !—wonderful! It has gone to my head. I shall 
never write again. I am a dauber in clay. You have shown me the work of 


the real artificer-artisan. Genius! This is something more than genius. It | 


transcends genius. It is truth gone mad. It is true, man, every line of it!” 

“I wish you’d type it for me,” Brissenden said. “You know how a thou- 
sand times better than any stenographer. And now I want to give you some 
advice.” He drew a bulky manuscript from his outside. coat pocket. “Here’s 
your ‘Shame of the Sun’. I’ve read it not once, but twice and three times— 


the highest compliment I can pay you. After what you’ve said about ‘Ephe- | 
mera’ I must be silent. But this I will say: when ‘The Shame of the Sun’ is | 
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published, it will make a hit. It will start a controversy that will be worth 
| thousands to you just in advertising.” 

Martin laughed. “I suppose your next advice will be to submit it to the 
magazines.” 

“By all means, no—that is, if you want to see it in print. Offer it to the 
first-class houses. Some publisher’s reader may be mad enough or drunk 
enough to report favorably on it. You’ve read the books. The meat of them 
has been transmuted in the alembic of Martin Eden’s mind and poured into 
‘The Shame of the Sun’, and one day Martin Eden will be famous, and not the 
least of his fame will rest upon that work. So you must get a publisher for it 
—the sooner the better.” 

Brissenden went home later that night; and just as he mounted the first 
step of the car, he swung suddenly back on Martin and thrust into his hand 
a small, tightly crumpled wad of paper. 

“Here, take this,” he said. “I was out to the races to-day, and I had the 
right dope.” 

The bell clanged and the car pulled out, leaving Martin wondering as to 
the nature of the crinkly, greasy wad he clutched in his hand. Back in his 
room he unrolled it and found a hundred-dollar bill. 

He did not scruple to use it. He knew his friend had always plenty of 
money, and he knew, also, with profound certitude, that his success would 
enable him to repay it. In the morning he paid every bill, gave Maria three 
months’ advance on the room, and redeemed every pledge at the pawn-shop. 
Next he bought Marian’s wedding present, and simpler presents suitable to 
Christmas, for Ruth and Gertrude. And finally, on the balance remaining to 
him, he herded the whole Silva tribe down to Oakland. He was a winter late 
in redeeming his promise, but redeemed it was, for the last, least Silva got 
Also, there were horns, and dolls, 
and toys of various sorts, and parcels and bundles of candies and nuts that 
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filled the arms of all the Silvas to overflowing. 

It was with this extraordinary procession trooping at his and Maria’s 
heels into a confectioner’s in quest of the biggest candy-cane ever made, that 
he encountered Ruth and her mother. Mrs. Morse was shocked. Even Ruth 
was hurt, for she had some regard for appearances, and her lover, cheek by 
jowl with Maria at the head of that army of Portuguese ragamuffins, was not 
a pretty sight. But it was not that which hurt so much, as what she took to 
be his lack of pride and self-respect. Further, and keenest of all, she read into 
the incident the impossibility of his living down his working-class origin. There 
was stigma enough in the fact of it, but shamelessly to flaunt it in the face 
of the world—her world—was going too far. Though her engagement to Mar- 
tin had been kept secret, their long intimacy had not been unproductive of 
gossip; and in the shop, glancing covertly at her lover and his following, had 
been several of her acquaintances, She lacked the easy largeness of Martin and 
could not rise superior to her environment. She had been hurt to the quick, 
and her sensitive nature was quivering with the shame of it. So it was, when 
Martin arrived later in the day, that he kept her present in his breast-pocket, 
deferring the giving of it to a more propitious occasion. Ruth in tears—pas- 
sionate, angry tears—was a revelation to him. The spectacle of her suffering 
convinced him that he had been a brute, yet in the soul of him he could not 
see how nor why. It never entered his head to be ashamed of those he knew, 
and to take the Silvas out to a Christmas treat could in no way, so it seemed 
to him, show lack of consideration for Ruth. On the other hand, he did see 
Ruth’s point of view, after she had explained it; and he looked upon it as a 
feminine weakness, such as afflicted all women and the best of women. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HE first thing Martin did next morning was to go counter both to Bris- 
senden’s advice and command. “The Shame of the Sun” he wrapped 
and mailed to the Acropolis. He believed he could find magazine pub- 

lication for it, and he felt that recognition by the magazines would commend 
him to the book-publishing houses. “Ephemera”, he likewise wrapped and 
mailed to a magazine. Despite Brissenden’s prejudice against the magazines, 
which was a pronounced mania with him, Martin decided that the great poem 
should see print. He did not intend, however, to publish it without the other’s 
permission. His plan was to get it accepted by one of the high magazines, 
and, thus armed, again to wrestle with Brissenden for consent. 

Martin began, that morning, a story which he had sketched out a number 
of weeks before and which ever since had been worrying him with its insistent 
clamor to be created. Apparently it was to be a rattling sea story, a tale of 
Twentieth Century adventure and romance, handling real characters, in a real 
world, under real conditions. But beneath the swing and go of the story was 
to be something else—something that the superficial reader would never dis- 
cern and which, on the other hand, would not diminish in any way the interest 
and enjoyment for such a reader. It was this, and not the mere story, that 
impelled Martin to write it. For that matter, it was always the great, universal 
motif that suggested plots to him. “Overdue” was the title he had decided 
for it, and its length he believed would not be more than sixty thousand words 
—a bagatelle for him with his splendid vigor of production. 

“Overdue” would tell a story that would be true of its particular characters 
and its particular events; but it would tell, too, he was confident, great vital 
things that would be true of all time, and all sea, and all life—thanks to Her- 
bert Spencer, he thought, leaning back for a moment from the table. 

He was conscious that it was great stuff he was writing. “It will go! It 
will go!” was the refrain that kept sounding in his ears. Of course it would 
go. At last he was turning out the thing at which the magazines would jump. 
The whole story worked out before him in lightning flashes. He broke off 
from.it long enough to write a paragraph in his note-book. This would be 
the last paragraph in “Overdue”; but so thoroughly was the whole book already 
composed in his brain that he could write, weeks before he had arrived at 
the end, the end itself. 

He toiled on all day, recollecting at the last moment that he was to have 
dinner at the Morses. Thanks to Brissenden, his black suit was out of pawn 
and he was again eligible for dinner parties. 

It seemed to him that he had never seen Ruth more beautiful, more spirit- 
ual and ethereal and at the same time more healthy. There was color in her 
cheeks, and her eyes drew him again and again—the eyes in which he had first 
read immortality. He had forgotten immortality of late, and the trend of 
his scientific reading had been away from it; but here, in Ruth’s eyes, he read 
an argument without words that transcended all worded arguments. He saw 
that in her eyes before which all discussion fled away, for he saw love there. 
And in his own eyes was love; and love was unanswerable. Such was his pas- 
sionate doctrine. 

The half hour he had with her, before they went in to dinner, left him 
supremely happy and supremely satisfied with life. Nevertheless, at table, the 
inevitable reaction and exhaustion consequent upon the hard day seized hold 
of him. He was aware that his eyes were tired and that he was irritable. He 
remembered it was at this table, at which he now sneered and was so often 
bored, that he had first eaten with civilized beings in what he had imagined was 
an atmosphere of high culture and refinement. He caught a glimpse of that 
pathetic figure of him, so long ago, a self-conscious savage, sprouting sweat at 
every pore in an agony of apprehension, puzzled by the bewildering minutia 
of eating-implements, tortured by the ogre of a servant, striving at a leap to 
live at such dizzy social altitude, and deciding in the end to be frankly him- 
self, pretending no knowledge and no polish he did not possess. 

He glanced at Ruth for reassurance, much in the same manner that a pas- 
senger, with sudden panic thought of possible ship-wreck, will strive to locate 
the life-preservers. Well, that much had come out of it—love and Ruth. All 
the rest had failed to stand the test of the books. But Ruth and love had stood 
the test; for them he found a biological sanction. Love was the most exalted 
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expression of life. Nature had been busy designing him, as she had been busy 
with all normal men, for the purpose of loving. She had spent ten thousand 
centuries—ay, a hundred thousand and a million centuries—upon the task, and 
he was the best she could do. She had made love the strongest thing in him, 
increased its power a myriad per cent with her gift of imagination, and sent 
him forth into the ephemera to thrill and melt and mate. His hand sought 
Ruth’s hand beside him hidden by the table, and a warm pressure was given 
and received. She looked at him a swift instant, and her eyes were radiant 
and melting. So were his in the thrill that pervaded him; nor did he realize 
how much that was radiant and melting in her eyes had been aroused by what 
she had seen in his. 

Across the table from him, cater-cornered, at Mr. Morse’s right, sat Judge 
Blount, a local Superior Court judge. Martin had met him a number of times 
and had failed to like him. He and Ruth’s father were discussing labor union 
politics, the local situation, and socialism, and Mr. Morse was endeavoring to 
twit Martin on the latter topic. At last Judge Blount looked across the table 
with benignant and fatherly pity. Martin smiled to himself. 


“You'll grow out of it, young man,” he said, soothingly. “Time is the best | 


cure for such youthful distempers.” He turned to Mr. Morse. “I do not be- 
lieve discussion is good for such cases. It makes the patient obstinate.” 

“That is true,” the other assented, gravely. “But it is well to warn the 
patient occasionally of his condition.” 

Martin laughed merrily, but it was with an effort. The day had been too 
long, the day’s efforts too intense, and he was deep in the throes of the reaction. 

“Undoubtedly you are both excellent doctors,” he said; “but if you care a 
whit for the opinion of the patient, let him tell you that you are poor diagnos- 
ticians. In fact, you are both suffering from the disease you think you find 
in me. As for me, I am immune. The socialist philosophy that riots half- 
baked in your veins has passed me by.” 

“Clever, clever,” murmured the judge. 
to reverse positions.” 

“Out of your mouth,” Martin’s eyes were sparkling, but he kept control 
of himself. “You see, Judge, Pve heard your campaign speeches. By some 
henidical process—henidieal, by the way, is a favorite word of mine which no- 
body understands—by some henidical process you persuade yourself that you 
believe in the competitive system and the survival of the strong, and at the 
same time you indorse with might and main all sorts of measures to shear 


“An excellent ruse in controversy, 


the strength from the strong.” 

“My young man—” | 

“Remember, Pve heard your campaign speeches,” Martin warned. “It’s | 
on record, your position on interstate commerce regulation, on regulation of 
the railway trust and Standard Oil, on the conservation of the forests, on a 
thousand and one restrictive measures that are nothing else than socialistic.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you do not believe in regulating these various 
outrageous exercises of power?” 

“That’s not the point. As for me, I am an inveterate opponent of social- 
ism, just as I am an inveterate opponent of your own mongrel democracy that 
is nothing else that pseudo-socialism masquerading under a garb of words 
that will not stand the test of the dictionary. I am a reactionary—so complete 
a reactionary that my position is incomprehensible to you who live in a veiled 
lie of social organization, and whose sight is not keen enough to pierce the 
veil. You make believe that you believe in the survival of the strong, and the 
rule of the strong. I believe I am the only individualist in this room. I look 
to the State for nothing. I look only to the strong man, the man on horse- 
back, to save the State from its own rotten futility.” 

He signified that he was done with the discussion, and turned to Ruth. 
“I'm wrought up to-day,” he said in an undertone. “All I want to do is to 
love, not talk.” 

He ignored Mr. Morse, who said: 
Jesuits. 

“Well make a good Republican out of you yet,” said Judge Blount. 

“The man on horseback will arrive before that time,” Martin retorted with 
good humor, and returned to Ruth. 

But Mr. Morse was not content. He did not like the laziness and the 
disinclination for sober, legitimate work of this prospective son-in-law of his 


“T am unconvinced. All socialists are 


That is the way to tell them.” | 


for whose ideas he had no respect and for whose nature he had no understand- |. 


ing. So Mr. Morse turned the conversation to Herbert Spencer. Judge Blount 
ably seconded him, and Martin, whose ears had pricked at the first mention 
of the philosopher’s name, listened to the judge enunciate a grave and com- 
placent diatribe against Spencer. 

“There is no god but the Unknowable, and Herbert Spencer is its prophet,” 
Judge Blount was saying at that moment. 

Martin turned upon him. “A cheap judgment,” he remarked, quietly. “I 
heard it first in the City Hall Park, on the lips of a workingman who ought 
to have known better. I have heard it often since, and each time the clap-trap 
of it nauseates me. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. To hear that great 
and noble man’s name upon your lips is like finding a dew-drop in a cesspool. 
You are disgusting.” - 

It was like a thunderbolt. Judge Blount glared at him with apoplectic 
countenance, and silence reigned. Mr. Morse was secretly pleased. He could 
see that his daughter was shocked. It was what he wanted to do—to bring out 
the innate ruffianism of this man he did not like. 

Ruth’s hand sought Martin’s beseechingly under the table, but his blood 
was up. He was inflamed by the intellectual pretense and fraud of those who 
sat in the high places. A Superior Court Judge! It was only several years 
before that he had looked up from the mire at such glorious entities and 
deemed them gods. 

Judge Blount recovered himself and attempted to go on, addressing him- 
self to Martin with an assumption of politeness that the latter understood was 
for the benefit of ‘the ladies. Even this added to his anger. Was there no 
honesty in the world? 

“You can’t discuss Spencer with me,” he cried. “You do not know any 
more about Spencer than do his own countrymen. But it is no fault of yours, 
I grant. It is just a phase of the contemptible ignorance of the times. I don’t 
think you have read ten pages of Spencer, but there have been critics assum- 
ably more intelligent than you, who have read no more than you of Spencer, 
who publicly challenge his followers to adduce one single idea from all his 
writings—from Herbert Spencer’s writings, the man who has impressed the 
stamp of his genius over the whole field of scientific research and modern 
thought; the father of psychology; the man who revolutionized pedagogy, so 
that to-day the child of the French peasant is taught the three R’s according 


to principles laid down by him. And the little gnats of men sting his memory | 
when they get their very bread and butter from the technical application of | 


his ideas. What little of worth resides in their brains is largely due to him. 

“And yet a man who sits in an even higher place than you, Judge Blount, 
has said that Spencer will be dismissed by posterity as a pet and a dreamer 
rather than a thinker. Yappers and blatherskites, the whole brood of them!” 

Martin ceased abruptly, in a dead silence. Everybody in. Ruth’s family 
looked up to Judge Blount as a man of power and achievement, and they 
were horrified at Martin’s outbreak. The remainder of the dinner passed like 
a funeral, the Judge and Mr. Morse confining their talk to each other, and the 
rest of the conversation being extremely desultory. Then afterward, when Ruth 
and Martin were alone, there was a scene. 

“You are unbearable,” she wept. . 

But his anger still smouldered, and he kept muttering, “The beasts!” ` 

When she averred he had insulted the judge, he retorted: “By telling 
the truth about him?” 

“I don’t care whether it was true or not,” she insisted. “There are certain 
bounds of decency, and you had no license to insult anybody.” 
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“Then where did Judge Blount get the license to assault truth?” Martin 
demanded. “Surely to assault truth is a more serious misdemeanor than to 
insult a pigmy personality such as the Judge’s. He did worse than that. He 
blackened the name of a great noble man who is dead. Oh, the beasts !” 

His complex anger flamed afresh, and Ruth was in terror of him. Never 
had she seen him so angry, and it was all mystified and unreasonable to her 
comprehension, And yet, through her very terror ran the fibers of fascination 
that had drawn and that still drew her to him—that had compelled her to lean 
towards him, and, in that mad culminating moment, lay her hands upon his 
neck. She was hurt and outraged by what had taken place, and yet she lay 
in his arms and quivered while he went on muttering, “The beasts! the beasts!” 
And she still lay there when he said: “PI not bother your table again, dear. 
They do not like me, and it is wrong of me to thrust my objectionable presence 
upon them. Besides, they are just as objectionable to me. Faugh! They are 
sickening. And to think of it, I dreamed in my innocence that the persons 
who sat in the high places, who lived in fine houses and had educations and 
bank accounts, were worth while!” 


} 
CHAPTER XXXVI 


OME on, let’s go down to the local,” so spoke Brissenden. 

“What do I want with socialism?” Martin demanded. 

“Outsiders are allowed five-minute speeches,” the sick man urged. “Get 
up and spout. Tell them why you don’t want socialism. Tell them what you 
think of them and their ghetto ethics. Make a scrap of it. It will do them 
good. Discussion is what they want, and what you want, too. You see, I’d 
like to see you a socialist before I’m gone. It will give you a sanction for 
your existence. It is the one thing that will save you in the time of disappoint- 
ment that is coming to you.” 

“I never can puzzle out why you, of all men, are a socialist,” Martin pon- 
dered. “Surely there is nothing in the canaille to recommend it to your esthetic 
soul. Socialism doesn’t seem to save you.” 

“Pm very sick,” was the answer. “With you it is different. You have 
health and much to live for. And you must be handcuffed to life somehow. As 
for me, you wonder why I am a socialist. Ill tell you. It is because 
socialism is inevitable; because the present rotten and irrational system cannot 
endure; because the day is past for your man on horseback. The slaves wont 
stand for it. They are too many, and willy-nilly they’ll drag down the would-be 
equestrian before ever he gets astride. You can’t get away from them, and 
you'll have to swallow the whole slave-morality. It’s not a nice mess, I’ll allow. 
But it’s been a-brewing and swallow it you must. The past is past, and the 
man who says that history repeats itself is a liar. Of course I don’t like the 
crowd, but what’s a poor chap to do? We can’t have the man on horseback, 
and anything is preferable to the timid swine that now rule. But come 
on anyway.” 

It was Sunday night, and they found the small hall packed by the Oakland 
socialists, chiefly members of the working class. The speaker, a clever Jew, 
won Martin’s admiration at the same time that he aroused his antagonism. 
The man’s stooped and narrow shoulders and weazened chest proclaimed him 
the true child of the crowded ghetto, and strong on Martin was the age-long 
struggle of the feeble wretched slaves against the lordly handful of men who 
had ruled over them and would rule over them to the end of time. To Martin 
this withered wisp of a creature was a symbol. He was the figure that stood 
forth representative of the whole miserable mass of weaklings and inefficients 
who perished according to biological law on the rugged confines of life. They 
were the unfit. In spite of their cunning philosophy and of their ant-like pro- 
clivities for co-operation, Nature rejected them for the exceptional man. 
Out of the plentiful spawn of life she flung from her prolific hand she selected 
only the best. 

So Martin thought, and so he spoke when Brissenden urged him. He 
obeyed the mandate, walking up to the platform, as was the custom, and ad- 
dressing the chairman. He began in a low voice, haltingly, forming into order 
the ideas which had surged in his brain while the Jew was speaking. In such 
meetings five minutes was the time allotted to each speaker; but when Martin’s 
five minutes were up, he was in full stride, his attack upon their doctrines but 
half completed. He had caught their interest, and the audience urged the 
chairman by acclamation to extend Martin’s time. They appreciated him as 
a foeman worthy of their intellect, and they listened intently, following every 
word. He spoke with fire and conviction, mincing no words in his attack upon 
the slaves and their morality and tactics, and frankly alluding to his hearers as 
the slaves in question. He quoted Spencer and Malthus, and enunciated the 
biological law of development. 

“And so,” he concluded, in a swift résumé, “no state composed of the 
slave-types can endure. The old law of development still holds. In the strug- 
gle for existence, as I have shown, the strong and the progeny of the strong 
tend to survive, while the weak and the progeny of the weak are crushed and 
tend to perish. The result is that the strong and the progeny of the strong 
survive, and, so long as the struggle obtains, the strength of each generation 
increases. That is development. But you slaves—it is too bad to be slaves, I 
grant—but you slaves dream of a society where the law of development will 
be annulled, where no weaklings and inefficients will perish, where every inef- 
ficient will have as much as he wants to eat as many times a day as he desires, 
and where all will marry and have progeny—the weak as well as the strong. 
What will be the result? No longer will the strength and life-value of each 
generation increase. On the contrary, it will diminish. There is the Nemesis of 
your slave philosophy. Your society of slaves—of, by, and for, slaves—must 
inevitably weaken and go to pieces as the life which composes it weakens and 
goes to pieces. 

“Remember, I am enunciating biology and not sentimental ethics. 
state of slaves can stand—” 

“How about the United States?” a man yelled from the audience. 

“And how about it?” Martin retorted. “The thirteen colonies threw off 
their rulers and formed the Republic so-called. The slaves were their own 
| masters. There were no more masters of the sword. But you couldn’t get 
|along without masters of any sort, and arose a new set of masters—not the 
great, virile, noble men, but the shrewd and spidery traders and money-lenders. 
And they enslaved you over again—but not frankly, as the true noble men 
would do with weight of their own right arms, but secretly, by spidery machi- 
nations and by wheedling and cajolery and lies. They have purchased your 
slave-judges, they have debauched your slave-legislatures, and they have 
forced to worse horrors than chattel slavery your slave boys and girls. Two 
million of your children are toiling to-day in this trader-oligarchy of the 
United States. Ten millions of you slaves are not properly sheltered nor 
properly fed. 

“But to return. I have shown that no society of slaves can endure, be- 
cause, in its very nature, such society must annul the law of development. No 
sooner can a slave society be organized than deterioration sets in. It is easy 
for you to talk of annulling the law of development, but where is the new law 
of development that will maintain your strength? Formulate it. Is it already 
formulated? Then state it.” 

Martin took his seat amidst an uproar of voices. A score of men were 
on their feet clamoring for recognition from the chair. And one by one, en- 
couraged by vociferous applause, speaking with fire and enthusiasm and ex- 
cited gestures, they replied to the attack. It was a wild night—but it was 
wild intellectually, a battle of ideas. Some strayed from the point, but most 
of the speakers replied directly to Martin. They shook him with lines of 
thought that were new to him; and gave him insights, not into new biological 
laws, but into new applications of the old laws. They were too earnest to be 
| always polite, and more than once the chairman rapped and pounded for order. 
Jt chanced that a cub reporter sat in the audience, detailed there on a day 
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dull of news and impressed by the urgent need of journalism for sensation. He 
was not a bright cub reporter. He was merely facile and glib. He was too 
dense to follow the discussion. In fact, he had a comfortable feeling that he 
was vastly superior to these wordy maniacs of the working class. Also, he 
had a great respect for those who sat in the high places and dictated the 
policies of nations and newspapers. Further, he had an ideal, namely, of 
achieving that excellence of the perfect reporter who is able to make some- 
thing—even a great deal—out of nothing. 

He did not know what all the talk was about. It was not necessary. 
Words like revolution gave him his cue. Like a paleontologist, able to recon- 
struct an entire skeleton from one fossil bone, he was able to reconstruct a 
whole speech from the one word, revolution. He did it that night, and he did 
it well; and since Martin had made the biggest stir, he put it all into his mouth 
and made him the arch-anarchist of the show, transforming his reactionary indi- 
vidualism into the most lurid, red-shirt socialist utterance. The cub reporter 
was an artist, and it was a large brush with which he laid on the local color— 
wild-eyed, long-haired men, neurasthenic and degenerate types of men, voices 
shaken with passion, clenched fists raised on high, and all projected against 
a back-ground of oaths, yells, and the throaty rumbling of angry men. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


VER the coffee, in his little room, Martin read next morning’s paper. It 
was a novel experience to find himself head-lined, on the first page at 
that; and he was surprised to learn that he was the most notorious leader 

of the Oakland socialists. He ran over the violent speech the cub reporter had 


. constructed for him, and, though at first he was angered by the fabrication, in 


the end he tossed the paper aside with a laugh. 

“Either the man was drunk or criminally malicious,” he said that after- 
noon, from his perch on the bed, when Brissenden had arrived and dropped 
limply into the one chair. 

“But what do you care?” Brissenden asked. “Surely you don’t desire the 
approval of the bourgeois swine that read the newspapers?” 

Martin thought for a while, then said: “No, I really don’t care for their 
approval, not a whit. On the other hand, it’s very likely to make my relations 
with Ruth’s family a trifle awkward. Her father always contended I was a 
socialist, and this miserable stuff will clinch his belief. Not that I care for 
his opinion—but what’s the odds? I want to read you what I’ve been doing 
to-day. It’s ‘Overdue’, of course, and I’m just about half-way through.” 

He was reading aloud when Maria thrust open the door and ushered in 
a young man in a natty suit who glanced briskly about him, noting the oil- 
burner and the kitchen in the corner before his gaze wandered on to Martin. 

“Sit down,” Brissenden said. 

Martin made room for the young man on the bed and waited for him to 
broach his business. 

“I heard you speak last night, Mr. Eden, and I’ve come to interview you,” 
he began. Brissenden burst out in a hearty laugh. “A brother socialist?” the 
reporter asked, with a quick glance at Brissenden that appraised the color- 
value of that cadaverous and dying man. 

“And he wrote that report,” Martin said, softly. “Why, he is only a boy.” 

“Why don’t you poke him?” Brissenden asked, “Pd give a thousand dol- 
lars to have my lungs back for five minutes.” 

The cub reporter was a trifle perplexed by this talking over him and 
around him and at him, But he had been commended for his brilliant de- 
scription of the socialist meeting and had further been detailed to get a personal 
interview with Martin, the leader of the organized menace to society. 

“You do not object to having your picture taken, Mr. Eden?” he said. 
“Tve a staff photographer outside, you see, and he savs it will be better to 
take you right away before the sun gets lower. Then we can have the inter- 
view afterward.” 

“A photographer,” Brissenden said, meditatively. “Poke him, Martin. 
Poke him.” ; 

“I guess I’m getting old,” was the answer. “I know I ought, but I really 
haven’t the heart. It doesn’t seem to matter.” 

“For his mother’s sake,” Brissenden urged. 

“Its worth considering,” Martin replied; “but it doesn’t seem worth while 
enough to rouse sufficient energy in me. You see, it does take energy to give 
a fellow a poking. Besides, what does it matter!” 

“That’s right—that’s the way to take it,” the cub announced, airily, con- 
fining his attention to Brissenden. “It was just in a general way a description, 
you understand,” the cub ventured, “and besides, it’s good advertising. That’s 
what counts. It was a favor to you.” 

“It’s good advertising, Martin, old boy,” Brissenden repeated, solemnly. 

“And it was a favor to me—think of that!” was Martin’s contribution. 

“Let me see—where were you born, Mr. Eden?” the cub asked, assuming an 
air of expectant attention. 

“He doesn’t take notes,” said Brissenden. “He remembers it all.” 

“That is sufficient for me.” The cub was trying not to look worried. “No 
decent reporter needs to bother with notes.” 

“That was sufficient for last night.” But Brissenden was not a disciple 
of quietism, and he changed his attitude abruptly. “Martin, if you don’t poke 
him, PIL do it myself, if I fall dead on the floor the next moment.” 

“How will a spanking do?” Martin asked. 

Brisseden considered judicially, and nodded his head. The next instant 
Martin was seated on the edge of the bed with the cub’s face downward 
across his knees. 

“Now, don’t bite,” Martin warned, “or else DI have to punch your face. 
It would be a pity, for it is such a pretty face.” 

His uplifted hand descended, and thereafter rose and fell in a swift and 
steady rhythm. The cub struggled and cursed and squirmed, but did not offer 
to bite. Brissenden looked on gravely, though once he grew excited and gripped 
the whisky bottle, pleading, “Here, just let me swat him once.” 

“Sorry my hand played out,” Martin said when at last he desisted. “It is 
quite numb.” He uprighted the cub and perched him on the bed. 

“PIL have you arrested for this,” he snarled, tears of boyish indignation 
running down his flushed cheeks. 

"UI make you sweat for this. You'll see.” 

“The pretty thing,” Martin remarked. “He doesn’t realize that he has 
entered upon the downward path. It is not honest, it is not square, it is not 
manly, to tell lies about one’s fellow-creatures the way he has done, and he 
doesn’t know it.” 

“He has to come to us to be told,” Brissenden filled in a pause. 

“Yes, to me whom he has maligned and injured. My grocer will undoubt- 
edly refuse me credit now. The worst of it is that the poor boy will keep on 
this way until he deteriorates into a first-class newspaper man and also a first- 
class scoundrel.” 

“But there is yet time,” quoth Brissenden. “Who knows but what you 
may prove the humble instrument to save him. Why didn’t you let me swat 
him just once? Pd like to have a hand in it.” 

“PI have you arrested, the pair of you, you b-b-big brutes,” sobbed the 
erring soul. 

“No, his mouth is too pretty and too weak.” Martin shook his head lugu- 
briously. “I’m afraid I’ve numbed my hand in vain. The young man cannot 
reform. He will become eventually a very great and successful newspaper 
man. He has no conscience. That alone will make him great.” 

With that the cub passed out the door, in trepidation to the last for fear 
that Brissenden would hit him in the back with the bottle he still clutched. 

In the next morning’s paper Martin learned a great deal more about him- 
self that was new to him. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Passaic Fabrics are. That's why we want you to have one of the few remaining copies. 


Most women know Passaic Printed Fabrics. "ve used them "og after year. 
H y, ug Zwee Prints are by far the most serviceable, most washable, most beauti- 
prints 


Send for the Passaic Fashion book. Test Passaic Printed Fabrics—“‘the prints that 
hold their colors fast’’—for yourself. 


Your dealer has all the new 1910 Passaic Printed Fabrics. Ask to see them. These 
are only a few : 


LOTUS LAWN ege re on caden vary of 
patterns and colorings. 25 inches wide. — ; p 

eer ea amy paitia gel 
VALMONT BATISTE For children’s dresses. A wide 


variety of patterns and colorings to 
select from. 28 inches wide. 


GRASMERE BATISTE For ladies’ and children’s dresses, 
BERRA In countless patterns and colorings. 


LAUREL PERCALE For, wrappers, dressing eacaves, ete. 


ost fascinating patterns 
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sooks for nothing. 


Leading magazines and over 1000 books can be 
had by saving LIBRARY SLIPS packed with well 
known household products. 


LIBRARY SLIP PRODUCTS have a LIBRARY 
SLIP in every pack- 
age. These prod- 
ucts are only sold 
by retail dealers. 
Here are few of 
the many 


PRODUCTS 
with which 
Send you geta 
2 cent LIBRARY 
ES SLIP 
ora com- 

plete CAT- 
ALOG of Prod- 


ucts, Magazines 


MAGAZINE & BOOK CO. 
916-118 W. 14th St. New York 
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Old South in American Architecture 


By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


It is the purpose of this series of articles—of which this is the sixth installment—to 
illustrate types of Southern architecture in which students are interested: the Georgian 
(or Colonial) with its refined classicism; the West Indian, with its double-deck verandas, 
and that peculiar and most typical style, with white columns as its salient feature, which 
was the natural outgrowth of influences exerted by the Greek Revival. These white-col- 
umned, or Greek temple houses, and their manifold derivatives scattered throughout the 
South—from Virginia to Mexico—are both types and prototypes in American architecture: 
the only style in the whole of our common country we may rightfully claim as our own. 
They are types because they represent a peculiar period and condition, and prototypes 
because they have served, and are serving, as models for much of the architecture of the 
present day throughout America. Each of the articles in the series is separate and com- 
plete in itself, and, at the same time, each relates indirectly to those which have preceded 
and are to follow. 


Part VI--The Greek Revival in Its Simplified Form 


Y 1840 the house with white columns had come to stay and was 
the accepted style of the far South, both in cities and in the 
country, most of them being designed by their owners. The 

study of architecture became a fad and Southern gentlemen sub- 
scribed to architectural publications and began experimenting with 
T-squares. In many old Southern libraries of to-day are still to be 


Colonnade of ‘‘Phoenix Hall’’, Roswell, Ga. 


Residence of Governor Jenkins, Augusta, Ga. 
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The old Grady home, Athens, Ga., well known as the DuBose place 


“Phoenix Hall”, Roswell, Ga. 


The Calhoun residence at Newnan, Ga. 


" 


iden races 


Detail of colonnade of ‘‘Barrington Hall”, Roswell, Ga. 


An old Tuskegee homestead with old-fashioned garden 


— 
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found celebrated works on Grecian architecture; Palladio’s great volumes, the 
works of Stuart and Revett, from which Thomas Jefferson drew inspiration, 
and, most popular of all, because most simple, a volume with its title page 
inscribed: “An Inquiry Into the Principles and Beauties of Grecian Archi- 
tecture,” with an historical view of the rise and fall of the art in Greece, by 
George, Earl of Aberdeen, London, 1822. ; 

With these books as reference, the Southern gentleman undertook to build 
a home for himself after the style of a Greek temple with columns, architraves, 
pediments, entablatures and other forms of classic ornamentation. Usually 
the Southern planter had two houses to build; one on his plantation and an- 
other in a neighboring village for the convenience of his family, consequently 
such towns as Athens; Washington and LaGrange, Ga.; Aberdeen, Miss.; 
and Greenwood, Ala., became centers of the most polite culture, each with its 
delicious atmosphere of sunshine, roses and white columns. 

The building of a village house and a country house were entirely different 
propositions. The first was a comparatively easy task, for material and labor 
were procurable in the towns with little difficulty; but the planter clearing 
a new plantation and building a covering for himself here and there through 
the vast and unexplored Southern vastness just after the Revolution and at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century was facing the enormous task which 
from time immemorial has confronted migratory man. First, he built a hut, 
then he added to it; then, after a few years—when his land began yielding 
bountifully—he turned himself to the building of a permanent domicile. 


The White Columns in the South 


By this time white columns were to be seen in the South. Perhaps he built 
a one-story house. In that event white columns were there just the same. Or, 
perhaps, the plantation being near enough to civilization for the family to 
reside there all the year, he built a commodious two-story house with a Greek 
portico or a veranda surrounding three of four sides after the elaborate man- 
ner of the peristyle temple. 

“Phoenix Hall” and “Woodhaven”, two of the old homes at Roswell, Ga., 
are perfect examples of the Greek temple style as designed by amateur drafts- 
men throughout the far South, The old Henry Grady house at Athens, Ga., 
represents a domestic modification of the peristyle temple. 

Having perfected his plans, the Southern builder set about having them 
executed. Bands of negroes searched the uncleared lands for suitable timber. 
Trees were often used ag columns, when those of the required proportions could 
be found, and if flutes were desired they were cut in by hand. Time was no 
consideration in the cotton belt. Until a few years before the Civil War, when 
galvanized columns first made their appearance with correctly designed Corin- 
thian caps, the Doric order was commonly the only one attempted in the far 
South. And even this. was executed with many curious inaccuracies. . Most. of 
these columns were of solid masonry, rough-cast with white cement, as in the 
case of “Phoenix Hall”, Roswell. Sometimes they were square, with a slightly 
Byzantine effect, and ‘occasionally they were long boards nailed to a proper 
frame work, as at “Woodhaven”, the home of the Bullochs. 

Working under such disadvantages, it is not surprising that some of the 
houses thus planned and executed by Southern builders were pathetic objects 
with enormous porticos out of all proportion to the importance of the’ house 
to which they afforded entrance; reminding one eternally of such ambitious 


persons as invariably put their best foot forward, In the South, as elsewhere, |” 


man was not always master of his fate in architecture, and many houses, even 
those most carefully planned, worked out an untoward end—just as a child will 
achieve its own sad fate independent of its parents. Others, quite as unexpectedly, 
developed into true architecture, harmonizing tradition, necessity and beauty. 


Home of Colonel Roosevelt’s Mother 


“Woodhaven”, the home of the Bullochs, and “Phoenix Hall”,.the home 
of the Kings and Hansells, are quite typical of the usual manner of. Southern 
houses of this period. Both have tetrastyle porticos, but “Phoenix Hall” is 
of brick rough-cast, while “Woodhaven” is entirely frame. The-latter has a 
decided historic ‘interest of its own aside from its architectural value as a 
specimen, for it was the home of “Mittie” Bulloch; in whose, distinguished son, 
Theodore Roosevelt, our country found. a president. ` Several years ago, on 
the occasion of his first visit to Georgia as president of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party stopped at Roswell for the express purpose of visiting 
this old home. It was a great day for Roswell, and a great day for the old 
house. After the formal reception was over, the president called at “Barring- 
ton Hall”, near-by, to pay a visit of ceremony to his mother’s only surviving 
bridesmaid, who resides there. The situation was not without certain elements 
of poetic interest. “Barrington Hall”, built by a distinguished family of that 
name from Savannah, is another of the fine old homes at Roswell. It is built 
entirely of wood, set in an immense cool grove of trees. A colonnade extends 
around three sides of the house, and the old negro quarters and out-buildings 
of a generation ago are still standing and lend additional interest to the place. 

“Hobson House”, at Montgomery, Ala., the home of Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, was built about 1815. Itis a perfect example of the hexastyle 
portico in its simplest and most dignified form. ‘This fine old house is of red 
brick with only the front and the columns rough-cast in white cement. 

In addition to their beauty and general suitability, these old, white-columned 
houses had another and even greater claim to consideration—they were econom- 
ical. In no other architectural style could a builder hope to obtain so dignified 
an effect and so much available space for the money. ‘They were invariably 
built on the lines of a parallelogram, with a portico to the front and winged 
pavilions to the side or rear; and it is well known that the construction of a 
Square house is cheaper, all things being equal, than any other. Then, too, the 
ornamentation was simple, the use of columns supplying all the effect necessary 
except in the more ambitious instances. Generally, most of these houses were 
built low to the ground, which made the foundation a small item. As a general 
rule, they were built without cellars, for furnace heat was unknown in the South 
until recently. All these items made for economy. 


A Characteristic House of Dixie 


One of the most characteristic houses of the South is the old Calhoun house, 
at Newnan, Ga., built by a brother of John C. Calhoun early in the Nineteenth 
Century. This house had a hexastyle- portico to the front and a duplicate to 
the rear. The story told, and generally credited in this connection, is to the 
effect that the builder and his wife disagreed as to whether the open expanse 
in front of the house should be used as a lawn or as a flower garden. It proved 
impossible to settle the matter until Mr. Calhoun conceived the happy plan of 
allowing the house to have two fronts and repeating in the rear the colonnade 
effect intended for the front. As a result, Calhoun House has two fronts, the 
one facing a grove of trees (as shown in the illustration), and the other over- 
looking. a terraced flower garden. - This arrangement forced the kitchen to an 
ell on one side. The kitchen in the South before the war was usually an en- 
tirely separate out-building, situated fifty or a hundred yards from the house. 
Such an arrangement would seem hopelessly inconvenient these days, but sixty 
years ago conditions were vastly different. 


“The Car Complete” 


Model 76-A 


“The Car Without a 


Jolt, Jerk, Jar or Jump” 


are the words of an enthusiastic admirer of this 


Four-Passenger -Intermediate 


‘Light, handsome, speedy, graceful and comfortable, 


it is in itself a [guarantee of service and satisfaction. 


The Triumph of Forty Years’ Honest Effort | 


Write today for Catalog No. 35 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 535 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Builders of the Famous Columbus Electric - 


Tis Coca-Cola Girl 
Calendar for 1910 


Send us 2c for postage and we 


will send you our beautiful 1910 
Coca-Cola Girl Calendar. 


This is the picture of the 
girl—on the calendar she 
is lithographed in colors. 
In the meantime, when- 
ever you see an arrow 


think of 
OOM | 
Delicious — Wholesome 


Thirst-Quenching 
Sc Everywhere 


` Our Free Booklet 


In sending the Calendar we will enclose our interesting 

booklet “The Truth About Coca-Cola.” Tells all 

about Coca-Cola—what it is and why it is so delicious, 

wholesome and beneficial. It gives analyses made by 

scientists and chemists from coast to coast, proving its ` 

purity and wholesomeness.. Your name and address on ` 
‘a postal’ will bring you the booklet by itself.. | 


THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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he “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are > drippy 
and inconvenient. 
In the “Universal” 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in the 
Pot, 
and 
when 
the tea has 
steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended above 
it, inside the cover. 

The last cup is just the 
strength of the first—and every 
cup Perfect Tea. 


e “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
\ food, whether meat 
, or vegetables— 
raw or cooked 


Does away —as coarse or 
entirely fine as 
with the wanted — 
drudgery rapidly 
of the and 
chopping easily. 


knife and 
bowl. 


66 E 99 
e “Universal 
Coffee Percolator 
Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 


is completed before the water 
boils. 


Coffee made 
in itis easily 


known 3 

ba its A y 
delicious Si 
aroma, 


fine flavor R 
and the absence =. = 
of the bitter : 

taste caused by boiling. 


If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” 


“Universal” 
Chafing Dish 


A dish to cook with, not as 
most others are, a warming 
pan for serving food cooked 
beforehand. 


struction 
the “Uni- 
= versal” 
embodies in copper the distinc- 
tion ofthe finest sterling. More 
than that, it has a stove that 
makes it as easy to cookin as 
on a gas range. 


Write for Free Booklets of 
all these articles, address, 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


94 Commercial Street 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Letters from 
the Children 


Liked “Koolau, the Leper” 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a small boy, twelve 
years of age. I am in the sixth 
grade in Fairview School. I have 
been thinking of writing to you a 
long time. I have two pets one is 
my dog and the other a cat. My 
dog’s name is “Fido” and my cat’s 
name is “Tab”. She is a black and 
white cat and rather large, with 
long hair. I have just been read- 
ing “Koolau, the Leper”. It is a 
fine story. My aunt gets your Mag- 
azine and she thinks it just right. 

ARTHUR BESANT. 
6 Ely Street. 


The Story of “Bob” 
Washington, D. C.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I have been wanting to 
write to you for a long time. I 
am a little Washington girl and as 
it is the capital of the United 
States I think everybody must 
know about this beautiful city and 
I will not stop to describe it. I 
am eleven years of age, and am in 
the sixth grade at school. My les- 
sons are grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography and spelling. 
Grammar is my favorite study. 
This is the first letter I have ever 
written to you. I thought you 
would like to hear about a beauti- 
ful, large shepherd dog, called 
“Bob”, that I am very fond of. He 
is really a neighbor’s dog but I 
call him mine, as he is nearly al- 
ways with me and loves me dearly. 
When I go out skating he often 
follows me, and if I catch hold of 
his collar he will pull me around. 
He runs races with me and gener- 
ally beats. Well! I think racing 
must be “Bob’s” favorite sport. I 
just wish you could see him be- 
cause he is such a beauty! It is 
a great sight to see “Bob” and 
“Shep”, another pretty dog, race. I stand 
at one end of the square and another 
little girl stands at the other end. When 
I say “Run!” the two dogs run to the 
other little girl, and the one that gets 
there first wins the race. “Bob” will 
carry my books from school for me, 
and he will carry father’s paper to him, 
also. He can catch a ball fine. If I 
throw a stick or ball high up in the 
air “Bob” will catch it and bring it to 
me. I could tell you a great deal more 
about “Bob”, and perhaps I will some 
other day. I love to read Uncre RE- 
muss Home Macazine, and my Aunt 
Virginia gives it to me every month. 
Hoping the Magazine a long life I will 
close my letter. 
Vircinta Mason Nico tts. 
1925 Q Street, N. W.. 


Enjoys Climbing Mountain 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl, twelve years 
old. I have always lived in Michigan 
until last year when we moved out 
here. I have read so many interesting 
stories, and letters from the children 
I thought I would write one. I have 
no brothers or sisters. I am an only 
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What Happened 
To a Plaguer 


Verse and Picture 
By R. J. DEAN 


The boys were playing marbles 
And having lots of fun— 
But the man, with harsh words, drove 
them off: 
He liked to see them run! 
The Zotwots slooched around this man 
And lispered in his ear. 
The man he yelled, and scritched, and 
kicked ! 
*Cause he was filled with fear; 
And when the Zotwots let him go, 
He ran just like the boys, 
Except he ran much faster, 
And made a louder noise! 


ER 

Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 

For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 

And the Zotwots know it, too! 


child. Father has taken Unctr Remus’s 


Home Macazine for a year. I read the 
stories in it every month, even father 
and mother read them. My father owns 
a house and lot about six blocks from 
the business part of the city. We have 
one hundred and eighteen chickens. I 
go over town very often. Colorado 
Springs has a population of about 
thirty-five thousand. There is a big 
library in the city, and my friends and 
I go to get books to read. ‘I enjoy read- 
ing them very much. There is a large 
park just a little ways from our house, 
and in the center is a small lake, which 
when frozen, makes a very nice skating 
pond. We girls and boys go there to 
skate. We have been on Cutler Moun- 
tain, and we intend to go to the top of 
Pike’s Peak, and Cheyenne next Spring. 
We enjoy climbing mountains. I would 
like to exchange post cards with some 
of the little cousins. Mrrtam Moore. 
520 W. Monument Street. 


Beautiful Parks in New Orleans 


New Orleans, La.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am fourteen years old. I live 
in the city of New Orleans, which is 
situated on the Mississippi River. New 
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Orleans is known as “Crescent 
City” because it is in the shape of 
a crescent. It is beautiful on, the 
Mississippi on a moonlight night. 
There are three viaducts near my 
home. From the top of the via- 
ducts you can obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of the city. There are many 
beautiful natural parks in New Or- 
leans. I enjoy reading the letters 
very much, although I have never 
written before. I hope I may have 
a post card party from the cousins. 
I will now close, hoping that all 
the cousins will correspond with 
their Southern cousin, and with 
love and success to User Remvs’s 
Home Macazıxe, I am, your de- 
voted neice, 
ANNABEL LEIDINGER. 
8961 Annunciation Street. 


First Battle of Revolution 

Snow Camp, N. C.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: My father takes your Mag- 
azine and I like to read it very 
much. 1 live in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of North Carolina which is 
noted for its manufacturing and 
other interests. The Alamance bat- 
tle ground is only a few miles from 
my home. The battle fought here 
was in 1771 between the British 
and the Regulators and is said by 
some to be the first battle of the 
American Revolution. I suppose all 
the cousins like to receive post 
cards. I do, especially souvenirs 
and would like to exchange with 
some of the cousins. 

Apert P. Hommage, 


Children Have Own Garden 


Irmo, S. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I have been reading the cousins’ 
letters and decided to write. We 
live in the country, fifteen miles 
from Columbia, the capital of the 
state. My brother and I have a 
garden. We have radishes, lettuce, 
peas and kale up now. We set out 
some cabbage plants but the rab- 
bits ate them up. We have a very 
pleasant home in summer. I took 
music lessons last Fall and like music 
very much. I want to be a music teacher 
if nothing keeps me from it. I have 
twin sisters and two brothers. I have 
a grandfather and an uncle in Atlanta; 
my little cousin from there spent last 
Summer with us. He and my oldest 
brother went fishing nearly every day 
but didn’t catch many fish. The twins 
and I would go sometimes. Broad River 
is about one mile from our home. But 
we did not go to the river to fish, we 
would fish in the creek. My papa takes 
us to Sunday school twice a month; we 
attend the Lutheran church. I cannot 
write an interesting letter like most 
of the cousins as I have nothing here to 
write about; it is so lonely up here. 
The land is very fertile but rolling and 
most of it is quite rocky. They have 
surveyed a new railroad near us but we 
do not know whether it will come by 
us or not, as they surveyed several other 
routes. Every one wants it as it will 
help the country very much. I am thir- 
teen vears old and like the country life 
fine. 

Well, as my letter is getting long I 
will say good-by. 

Bow 23. 


Sur Derrick. 


) 
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Bears Killed Near His Home 

Fremont, Mich—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a boy thirteen years old 
the ninth of last November, four feet 
ten inches tall, weight eighty-five 
pounds. I live on a farm eight miles 
from Fremont, in Newaygo County, 
about sixty-two miles north of Grand 
Rapids. I had lived in Heaperia, a 
small town of about 800 inhabitants, 
three miles from here, until last July 
when we bought this farm of thirty 
acres of woods and thirty of culti- 
vated land. I live with my oldest 
brother and mother. I have three 
sisters, all married, and one brother, 
20 years old, in the United States 
Navy on the U. S. S. Dubuque. I 
like it on the farm better than in 
town, but I have to go a mile and a 
half to school and the snow is three 
feet deep on the level. It started 
snowing the sixth of December and 
did not stop until the tenth of Jan- 
uary. The coldest it has been this 
Winter is 14 degrees below zero. I 
like to hunt when the weather is nice 
and read stories when it is stormy. 
A while ago two bears were killed 
seven miles north of here, one was a 


large bear, weighing 310 pounds, the ` 


other was a yearling cub. I have two 
dogs and two cats, the cats’ names 
are “Pickles” and “Tom”, and the 
dogs’ names are “Topsy” and “Shep”. 
I wish you could come up and stay 
with us some Winter. I think you 
would find it quite a bit different 
than your Southern Winters. 

; Mcxintey Miris. 

R. F. D. No. 6. 


Likes to Go to School 


LaRue, Texas—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been thinking a long 


time that I would write to you. I 
am a little girl, ten years old. I 
like to go to school fine. I am in 
the fourth grade. I like my teacher. 
My brother takes User Remvs’s 
Home Macazine. I like it, but £ 
like the Children’s Department best. 
Well, I will close. If this letter es- 
capes the waste basket I may write 
again. RurHA CURRY. 


Saw Her First Indian 

Ardmore, Okla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: We have just come to a new 
place. I thought I would write and 
tell you about it. I have been living 
in Columbus, Ga. I just moved to 
Ardmore, Okla., in September. There 
it never snowed but we have had it 
four inches . deep here this Winter. 
There is something else queer about 
this country. There are a great many 
Indians here. I never: saw an Indian 
before in my life. When we were on 
the train moving here the Indians 
would come in and it looked real 
funny. My mother told me that they 
were Indians. I am ten years old and 
am in the sixth grade. I have three 
brothers. They are all in school ex- 
cept my little sister, two years old. 
Ardmore is a town of 20,000 popula- 
tion. It has natural gas. We cook, 
heat and light with gas. The steam 
of the locomotive is made by burn- 
ing oil instead of coal. They have 
a curfew that rings every night at 
nine o’clock. If there is a boy found 
on Main Street after it rings he is 
locked up. I will close in fear of 
making you tired when you read it. 

Mary Ray. 


Is Ambitious to Learn 
Gainesville, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 


mus: I enjoy your Magazine so 
much; also the letters from the 
cousins. I am a little orphan boy. 


My father and mother died when I 
was very young. I was then in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. I was left alone with 
no one to care for me. A kind lady 
took me and has cared for me ever 
Since. Our little town is on the Tom- 
bigbee River. Several small boats 
Tun up and down the river and we 
ave no railroads, but there is a pros- 
pect of having one about the middle 
of May. I go to school every day 
and am in the eighth grade. I have 
learned to write on the typewriter. 

am going to study hard and try to 
make something of myself, as I have 
the opportunity, so that the lady will 
never regret having cared for a little 
Orphan boy. With best wishes for 
you and the cousins. 


CLIFFORD ANDERSON. 


Has One Pet; It’s a Pig 
Louisville, Ala—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My father takes your Magazine 
and I am always glad when it comes. 
like to read the Children’s De- 
partment. I have just one pet. It 
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Prize-Winning Letter Writers 


The following are the prize- 
winning letter writers for 
April: 

Virernta Nicuorts, 1925 G. 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miriam Moore, 520 W. Mon- 
ument St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

ANNABEL LEDINGER, 3961 
Annunciation St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

A ei Derrick, Box 23, Irmo, 

McKintrey Mme R. F. D. 
No. 6, Femont, Mich. 


is a pig. He is so fat he can hardly 
walk. His name is “Patsie”. I live 
about a quarter of a mile from town. 
I go to school there. We have a nice 
school here. I am in the Fifth grade. 
My teacher’s name is Professor M. D. 
Taylor. -We all like him fine. There 
are about four hundred inhabitants 
living here. I have two sisters and 
three brothers. My letter is getting 
long, I must quit. I would like to 
exchange post cards with some of the 
girls and boys. 

R. F. D. Route 3. ELLE BELL. 


Some Tennessee History 


Bristol, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I have been studying Tennessee his- 
tory at school, and, as I live in a sec- 
tion of country that is rich in early 
history, I will tell you a little about 
it. But first I will tell you that we 
live near the Great Smoky Mountains, 
and, while it is warm in the valleys in 
the Summer-time, on top of the moun- 
tains the air is cool in the hottest days 
of Summer. Sometimes the tops of 
the mountains are called “cloudland” 
because the clouds, in passing over 
from Tennessee to North Carolina, 
strike the mountains and sweep 
through the green fields like great 
stage-coaches. 

It is about twenty-five miles from 
my home to the place on Boone’s 
Creek where William Bean made the 
first permanent settlement in Ten- 
nessee, and near this same creek 
stands the Daniel Boone tree. One 
day Boone shot a bear on the tree and 
took out his hunting knife and carved 
upon the smooth tree the following 
words: 

“D. BOON KILLED A BAR ON 
TREE IN THE YEAR 1760.” 
The tree is now getting old, though 

the words can still be read. 

It is about twenty miles from my 
home to Sycamore Shoals, on the Wa- 
tauga River, where the soldiers of this 
section met before marching over the 
mountains to fight the battle of King’s 
Mountain. General Evan Shelby, who 
was in this battle, is buried here, and 
our postoffice is located on Shelby 
Street, which is named in his honor. 

The first high school started west 
of the Great Smoky Mountains was 
founded by the Rev. Samuel Doak, 
and was called Martin Academy. In 
those rough days it was also neces- 
sary to fight as well as to teach and 
preach. One day, while Dr. Doak was 
preaching, some one ran in and cried 
out: “Indians! Indians! Ragsdale’s 
family is murdered!” Dr. Doak stop- 
ped his sermon, and, calling his men 
to follow, led them away to battle. 

Have all of the cousins heard of a 
state that was once formed, lived 
about three years and then passed 
quietly away? Our county, with two 
others, once formed such a state, and 


if my letter does not reach the waste 


basket I will tell you about this state 
in my next letter. 
PAULINE MASENGILL. 
920 Holston Avenue. 


Likes To Ride a Horse 


Letohatchie, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I read the children’s letters in 
your Magazine, and have wanted to 
write one, too, but I was afraid it 
would land in the waste-basket. 

I love almost every kind of vegeta- 
ble, but I believe I love tomatoes best 
of all.. I don’t like okra, but I love 
the soup with okra in it. We have 
some very pretty pot flowers. To-day 
is a real Winter day, the first real 
touch of cold weather, and we have 
put all the pot flowers in the house. 
I have three pets, a pony named 
“Louise”, a black and white cat named 
“Dot” and a baby brother named 
James Harvey. My pony was a 
Christmas present from father. She 


is very gentle, but not quite old 
enough to ride. I go horseback rid- 
ing right often, but I have to borrow 
my brother’s pony and he does not 
always want me to ride her, so I will 
be glad when my pony is old enough 
to ride. 

I live in a little village twenty-one 
miles from Montgomery, the capital 
of the State. My father has a plan- 
tation about five miles from bere, 
and I like to go fishing in the creek 
in the Summer. I like to go to school, 
and I have gotten several head marks. 
I got one in geography. I had a 
brother at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and a sister at Bristol, Tenn. 
I have read the “Uncle Remus” book 
about Uncle Remus and the Little 
Boy, until I almost know the stories 
by heart. I have a pretty doll. I 
had had her a year last Christmas. 
She has brown eyes and hair. Trust- 
ing this will escape the waste-basket, 
and with love to all the children who 
read the Magazine, I am your little 
friend, Frora Farrior. 


Never Absent or Tardy 


Gardner, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I go to school every day as long as 
school lasts. This makes me five years 
at school and I have never missed a 
day, received no tardy mark and have 
never been punished. My papa is 
an old pupil of Emory College and 
says he there learned never to be ab- 
sent. I have a few pets but no time 
to pet them. Sometimes I steal away 
and rub the beautiful coats on my 
white rats. We live in the center of 
the orange country; also in a large 
grove. Papa speaks of Atlanta very 
often and tells me what a nice time 
he had visiting his uncle, Dr. Rose, 
of your city. Papa takes Uncre RE- 
mus’s Home MaGazine, and how I do 
enjoy the letters from the children! 
I am eleven years old now. Hope 
this letter will not fall into the waste- 
basket. Gussie FUSSELL. 


Will Have New High School 


Chase City, Va.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Your Magazine has come to us 
beginning with its first number, and 
all of us enjoy its monthly visits. I 
love to read your stories and think 
of Brer Rabbit as he runs through 
the briar patch on the cold frosty 
nights. I am ten years old and be- 
long to the Sixth grade in our town 
school. We now have in our school 
280 pupils, and the old house is too 
small. A nice district High School 
building will be ready for us soon. 
We expect to have more than three 
hundred scholars then. We are hop- 
ing to build some good roads, and 
they will enable the country children 
to come to High School. Our town 
has about 2,000 inhabitants. 

MARJORIE GREGORY. 


Wants to Exchange Post Cards 

Erie, Kans.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
To-day I thought I would write to you 
because the day is pretty. Papa takes 
your Magazine, and I like to read the 
cousins’ letters and the stories. I 
have two pets—a pigeon and a kitten. 
The pigeon’s name is “Snowball”, be- 
cause it is pure white. The kitten’s 
name is “Pedro”. I am ten years old. 
I go to school, and am in the Third 
room. I take music lessons, too. I 
would like to exchange post cards 
with the little cousins. I hope my 
letter is not too long. 

Box 121. Lena SNYDER. 


Gracie Lives on a Farm 


Ringgold, La.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl nine years old. We 
take your Magazine. We like it very 
much. To-day is Sunday. I was lone- 
some until I began reading the stories 
in your paper. I will tell you of my 
pets. I have one cat and kitten. The 
kitten is white with gray spots on him. 
He is so playful I have spent many 
happy mornings with him. We live 
on a farm. We have a good many 
hogs and a few cute little pigs. ` 
Gracie PAGE. 


Made $17.30 from His Patch 

Benton, Ky.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a little boy nine years old. I go 
to school, and am in the fourth 
grade. Miss Pace is my teacher. I 
live in the country on a farm. We 
raise corn, hay, oats and tobacco. My 
patch of tobacco brought me $17.30. 
I have two brothers and two sisters. 
We raise sheep, horses, hogs and 
cattle. I would like to exchange post 
cards with any boy reader of your 
Magazine. Monroe Boyn. 

R. F. D. No. 7. 
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A Delicious Drink 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Registere 
U. S. Pat. Office 


Made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best tropical fruit. 
It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing and easily 
digested. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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TRY THIS 


Self Heating Iron Free 


Learn what it means to save thousands of 
steps every ironing day—to get away from the 
hot kitchen and iron where you please, inde- 
pendent of stoves. Use it in the sewing room 
for pressing—for the fine things you do up for 
yourself. Then if you think you can spare it— 
return it at our expense. The 


Ideal Self Heating Sad Iron 


gives you all the comfort of an electriciron. But 
instead of piling up huge electric light bills it 
cuts down fuel cost to less than one cent a day. 
Think of the money saved ina year! The Ideal 
Self Heating Sad Iron is safe, we guarantee it— 
strong, built to last a lifetime. It comes in 
three sizes—6-lb. for the household—9-lb. for 
the seamstress—and the 14-lb. tailor’s goose. 
Write today for our free trial offer. Just send 
your name on a postal. This is your chance to 
learn about the gfeatest convenience and 
money saver you could install in your home. 
Write today. 


IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO., Dept. 19, Cleveland, 0. 


BOOK ON CANARIES 


On reqnest we will send you FREE our 
interesting book which tells how canaries 
are carefully selected and expertly train- 
A ed for months in rmany to whistle in 
Së exact imitation of flute, violin, and silver 

$ bells; how to out-trill our most famous 
operatic stars and to sing from early morn 
until the lights are extinguished. 

Our book tells how we ship them to any 
part of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico and also contains our wonderful 
offer to send one of these canaries to any- 
one on two weeks’ trial. This is an ofler 
that no other dealer has ever made. Book 
also tells how to care for and breed cana- 
ai SC ries for profit. Write for it to-day. 
ie” An, CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1225 MARKET ST., PHILA. 
` Sea The Largest Pet Shop in the World, 


A National Pin-Money League 


Has been formed by prominent business women of 
New York City: the object of the league is to offer 
suggestions, and to render practical assistance to 
every one wishing to earn money at home; send us 
10 cents, also your name and address in full and we 
will send you at once 150 suggestions for home work 
of all kinds, any one of which, if carefully carried 
out, will give you an assured income of from $5 to 
$50 a week; no canvassing; unquestionable references 
furnished. Address the secretary of the 


National Pin-Money League 
Dept. P. M., Bloomfield, N. J. 


EVERYTHING for the AMATEUR 


Photographer is listed in our 128-page illustrated 

catalogue. Free on request, All the latest Kodak 

goods, 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Largest Retailers of Photographic Goods in the World. 


No. 2 R 153—Finest 


Mercerized Batiste 
Waist popular 
side effect. Long or 
three-quarter length 
sleeves. Front has pin 
tucks, insertions of crochet 
lace and panel of finest em- 
broidery. Side effect obtained 
by pointed crochet lace inser- 
tions finished with balls 
YR, outlining embroidered 
AA medallions. Bishop 
(‘se sleeves and collar 
tucked and crochet 
A lace trimmed. 
Open back, 

cluster tucked. 
32 to 44 bust. 


Long 

nt.98c 
No. 2 R 154 — 
Same waist with 


three-quarte: 
length Ne 


Taffeta Dress 
$11.98 


No. 3 R 
120—Grace- 


(id Skirt of fine quality 
voile— that imported, 
wiry quality only used 
in the highest priced 
garments. Black 
only. Eleven gores, 
panel front and six- 
teen side plaits, 
deep inverted 
plaited back. All 
plaits tailor- 
stitched 14 inch- 
es below waist 
line. Trimmed 
round bottom 
with wide fold 
of finest sat- 
in, finished 
with satin 
covered but- 
tons, and 6 
stra ppings 
of satin. 
Theupper 
threerows 
of satin 


tunic style. 
23 to 30 waist? 
37 to 41 length. 
Price, all mail or 


exer greet 65.98 


No. 3 R 120 A—Same 


skirt with taffeta silk drop,all mail 
or express charges paid by us. . $9.48 


No. 1 R 133—Charming Dress, of finest 


taffeta silk, a quality we have tested and can thoroughly recom- 
mend. We can furnish this dress in black and white or brown 
and white Shepard checks, orin plain black, navy blue, reseda 
green, Copenhagen blue or wistaria (dark violet color). In the 
black and white Shepard check or in the plain black, yoke, cuffs 
and trimmings are all black; in all of the other colorings, yoke, 
cuffs and trimmings are ecru. Yoke and collar of crochet lace 
and braid. Front of waist and belt elaborately embroidered in 
silk braid. Waist has cluster of tiny tucks at shoulder and wide 
plaits over shoulders. New Bishop sleeves have thirty tiny tucks 
just above deep gauntlet, which matches collar. Full plaitec 
skirt has two front box plaits, eighteen side plaits and inverted 
plaited back. 32 to 44 bust, 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 98 
length. Price, mail or express charges paid by us . $ 


WePay All Mail or All Express Charges 


Our new 1910 Catalog Over 1,000 illus- 
2 trations of New) 
now ready. Write 


York's latest 


for FREE copy Spring and 


All 1 
gar- argest 
ments fashion 
sent catalog issued 
with our in New York 
pi e mailed FREE to 
satisfaction or any address upon 
money back. application, 

We have | ‘Write 

Branch 
vexa BELLASHESSS, O 
We em- BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY sis" EREE 
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The OPEN 


A Question as to Coursthip 

RS. TERENCE had just, returned from a visit 
to friends in a college town. Talking to her 
neighbor, over the low fence that separated their 
respective flower gardens, she said: “I heard a 

curious story about our new minister and his wife while 
I was in Cliffdon. It is her native town. When she was 
a girl, he was a divinity student at the University and 
boarded with her mother. He was looked on as quite 
promising. You know he has a fine appearance and a 
remarkably good voice; really he is gifted in oratory. 
But it seems he has—or he then had—great difficulty in 
expressing his thoughts. Helen Stuart—that was her girl 
name—had much facility in this direction. She was in- 
tellectual, and wrote for the magazines. Near the close 
of the college term, it was announced that there would be 
a contest among the members of the senior class in 
theology during commencement. The student who should 
preach the best original sermon would be awarded a 

medal; also given charge of a church. 

“Young Hurlburt was extremely anxious to be th 
successful contestant. He is an only son, and his mother 
—a widow—had made sacrifices that he might be trained 
for the ministry. For her sake, he earnestly desired to 
succeed, and he made repeated efforts to overcome his 
handicap. But without result. When only a few days 
intervened between then and the time of the contest, he 
became so depressed that Helen noticed his melancholy, 
and, with tactful sympathy, drew from him the cause 
of his trouble. She thought a moment and then said: ‘Let 
me help you. I have the gift of expressing thought in 
words: you have the gift of utterance. I can write a 
sermon, but I could not preach it. Let me write this ser- 
mon, and you deliver it, then both of us will have the joy 
of doing good.’ 

“He would not hear to this at first, but her insistence, 
and the thought of his mother’s disappointment, overcame 
his scruples to the extent that he told her she might write 
the sermon, and gave her the paper on which he had writ- 
ten the text he had chosen and the sermon skeleton he had 
been unable to clothe. 

“In a glow of enthusiasm, she began to write, and in 
five hours she had finished the sermon. He committed it 
to memory, and on the day of the contest he delivered it 
with such splendid effect that the prize was accorded him 
by a unanimous verdict. Afterwards, he brought the 
medal to her, saying: ‘It should be yours. We went 
halves, but yours was the better half. I shall not accept 
the charge of a church. Half a minister could not well 
fill a pulpit.’ 

“Why should there be any half in it? she asked, 
blushing, but wholly in earnest. ‘Suppose we continue to 
go halves—to work together—as one? It was a proposal 
of marriage. He accepted it and they jointly took. charge 
of the church. Practice and study gave him the power to 
put his thoughts in words, and he can now write as well 
as deliver a sermon. But he still calls her his professional 
better-half, and it was he who told the story.” 


E 

HAT do you think of this phase of the equality 
question?  Hasn’t a woman the right to choose 
her life-mate? Why need she wait to be chosen 
and be obliged to accept whatever may be offered? May 
not the fact that social law requires her to wait until she 
is sought account for many of the numerous mismated 
couples? I believe that a woman often knows the man 
she could help to a happy or successful career; but the 
man, lacking her instinctive discernment, fails to recognize 
her qualifications, and the social code forbids her to en- 
lighten him. It would not surprise me if the social revo- 
lution now taking place did not include a change from 
the old method of courtship, and give to woman the 

right to choose her mate if she wants to. 

“Marriage means more to women than it does to men, 
and they have finer intuitions and more subtle discern- 
ment. In the past there have been noted women who pro- 
posed to men with good results. As an instance, there is 
the brilliant French journalist and author, Delphine 
Gay, who intimated to the powerful political editor, 
Emile Girardin, that a partnership between them would 
benefit both. She was full of ideas and opinions; he gave 
her in his paper—La Presse—a tribunal from which she 
could address the public. She gave him her esprit, her 
bright wit, her knowledge of society. The bargain was 
a fair one. Perhaps love was not included in it, but they 
lived on good terms and made their impress on the age. 
She kept her dainty femininity, and wrote her political 
mots in an artistic study attired always in white, with 
ringlets of gold and silver falling on her shoulders. No 
ink spot ever defiled her ermine-like whiteness.” 


& 


The Old Way 


ELL,” commented the neighbor, sniffing the per- 
fume of a spray of honeysuckle from the vine 
that covered the paling, “in cases like that of 

the preachers wife and Madame Girardin the marriage 
proposal might properly come from the shrewdly discern- 


ing woman, and it may be that when the equality question 
is settled, woman will be privileged to seek as she must 


` now be sought, but I own to thinking the old fashion is 


best: ‘It is the man’s part to try and the woman’s to 
accept or deny? A woman can always find a way to let 
a man she wants understand her preference for him. She 
has a hundred subtle ways of letting him know.” 

“But what if he does not come where she is? Must the 
bloom wither fruitless on the stalk because no bee finds 
his way to it?” 

“Love always finds a way. The air is full of wireless 
messages. Love knows where and when to go just as 
surely as the humming-bird knows when the crimson trum- 
pets of my woodbine, here, are ready to open. See the 
dainty creature now—a bit of shattered bainbow—flut- 
tering with delight as he dips deep into the honoyed 
throats of the flowers. I surely believe that very few 
girls whom nature has “ordained to be wives miss their 
destiny. Sooner or later, Love finds them.” 


2R 
Testimony for Woman Suffrage 


HE recent action of the Australian parliament in 
endorsing equal suffrage is of great importance. 
The parliament expressed its endorsement thus: 

“The House testifies to the fact that after sixteen years’ 
experience of Woman Suffrage in Australia, therefrom has 
justified all the hopes of its supporters and falsified all 
the fears and prophecies of disaster voiced by its oppo- 
nents. As foreseen by its advocates, its effects have been 
to gradually educate women to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities, and to give more prominence to domestic and 
social legislation. Our experience in Australia has con- 
vinced this House that to adopt Woman Suffrage is sim- 
ply to apply to the political sphere that principle of gov- 
ernment which secures the best results in the domestic 
sphere—namely, the mutual co-operation of men and 
women for the individual and general welfare.” 

In a speech made in Philadelphia, Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, declared himself in favor of an educational 
voting qualification and of equal suffrage for men and 
women. 

“Women of intelligence should be given the ballot,” he 
said, “because the economic conditions of women have 
changed, and they are no longer restricted to the home 
and domestic tasks. Over six millions of women and four 
millions of children are now working for their living out- 
side of domestic labor, and it has been shown that their 
opportunities to receive a remuneration for their work 
equal to that of men is largely affected by the ballot. The 
experience in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho where 
women have the full suffrage, has overwhelmingly an- 
swered every argument giving them the ballot. The 
women of these states have not become manish; they em- 
phatically have not become politicians or office-seekers. 
They love their homes, their families and the refinements 
of life just the same. They have not been insulted at the 
polls; they have met with courtesy and consideration. A 
notoriously corrupt man cannot succeed in these states. 
Giving women the ballot has not brought the millennium, 
but it has certainly produced a change for the better in 
the laws for protecting working women and children, for 
caring for wayward boys and girls in the juvenile court, 
for requiring humane treatment of animals, making better 
provision for the insane and infirm, and promoting all 
those activities that appeal to women as mothers.” 

Such testimony as this should go far in refuting the 
narrow judgment and prejudiced views of those who seem 
unable to realize that altered social conditions call for a 
change in the administration of national affairs. 


ZS 


What Women’s Clubs Are Doing 
COUNTRY WOMAN?” asks: “Do you think women 
are benefiting the world by their numerous clubs? 
The members of these clubs entertain and perhaps 
improve themselves, but they do not help us country 
women, nor are they doing anything to solve the negro 
problem in your Southern States.” 

Surely “A Country Woman” has not informed herself 
concerning the purpose of Women’s Clubs and the work 
they are accomplishing. Perhaps, she is thinking of the 
Society Club, which is merely for diversion and has no place 
in the State or the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The basic idea of the Woman’s Club is service to others 
through organized effort. This service is extended to the 
Country Woman and the Country Child in various ways. 
The Club Women of Georgia have established industrial 
schools in the mountains and the piney woods, where in 
addition to the ordinary school book instruction, the boys 
and girls are taught improved methods of farming, gar- 
dening and dairying, together with useful crafts, such as 
the making of furniture and baskets. The girls are taught 
sewing, mending and cooking, and special instruction is 
given them in sanitary ways of living. The clubs have 
established circulating libraries and put libraries in the 
rural schools through which thousands of good books, 
magazines and papers reach the parents of the children 
who eagerly take advantage of this means of improve- 


HOUSE 


ment and reaction. The clubs have worked practically in 
respect to forestry, not only using all their influence against 
the destruction of our beautiful woods, but planting many 
trees in school grounds, cemeteries and village parks—parks 
which they had created. One Georgia club woman not long 
ago gave one thousand pecan trees to be planted in parks, 
another gave one hundred fine shade trees for the same 
purpose. The clubs have done much towards keeping up 
Arbor Day among the school children. Owing to their 
efforts, nearly all the towns and villages of Georgia have 
been beautified and made sanitary. They have earnestly 
sought to influence our law-makers in regard to making 
education compulsory and to bettering the condition of 
women and children who work in factories. Recently the 
Georgia Woman’s Federation has instituted a method by 
which city women may more directly co-operate with their 
sisters of the country and village, in measures leading to 
the benefit of both. Concerning this new feature, I would 
be glad to have the members of the Federation tell the 
readers of our Open House. 

As regards the negro problem—it is mainly through the 
agency of Women’s Clubs that reformatories for negro 
boys and homes for orphan colored children and for aged 
negroes have been established in the South. The club women 
in some of the Southern towns have instituted baby shelters 
where the negro women who work out may leave their 
infants and have these cared for while they are away. 
Through the example and encouragement of Women’s Clubs, 
many negro women in Southern cities have organized to 
assist in creating “the City Beautiful”, as well as to im- 
prove and purify their homes. 
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When a Book Has Charm 


FTER the last word has been said about a popular 
book by a reviewer, who has conscientiously gauged 
its artistic value and its worth as a human expression, 

there still remains something which cannot be analyzed or 
defined—something which we call charm, intangible as the 
perfume of a rose. The book that possesses charm will be 
read and loved even though it falls short according to the 
standard of conventional criticism. 

Charm is found in all the writings of that author who 
is world-known as Uncle Remus. It is peculiarly evident 
in one of his last books, “The Bishop and the Boogerman”— 
a story that touches the heart, amuses the fancy and haunts 
the imagination. Frances Fort Brown, whose book reviews 
are always fresh and stimulating, has these finely discerning 
words to say of “The Bishop and the Boogerman”: 

“It is worthy to be the Swan Song of Uncle Remus, so 
full is it of poetic feeling, quaintly mixed with humor, and 
with a touch of the mystic that stirs what one of its char- 
acters calls ‘the Christmas feeling, ever ready to become 
awe or delight’. 

“By the time one’s heart is melted by its tenderness, 
something irrisistibly funny makes him chuckle, and those 
sitting by look up and wonder what it is. 

““*Adelaide’, the dear child heroine, and her dream 
friend, ‘Cally Lou’, stir the imagination. Adalaide lost 
father and mother when a mere baby; as sbe said, they 
went ‘to the place where people get well if mer are sick’. 
She lived with a miserly old uncle, who, when she grew 
into a beautiful young girl, opened his purse and gave her 
every advantage, saying he wanted to ‘elevate her’. She 
profited by the education, but refused to be ‘elevated’, and 
was so simple and natural that Uncle Jonas thought: his 
money had been wasted. 

“This sweet girl is so touching that one fears she will 
have to die ‘the early death of the good’ in the end of the 
story. As the ‘Boogerman’ said, she seemed to realize 
‘them that slip out of dreams and stay with us’. 

“But she lived, and only grew prettier and prettier, and 
finally met a fine young civil engineer, lost in money-making 
schemes. She turned his head and taught him to take a 
more spiritual view of life, through teaching him love. 

“The atmosphere of anything written by Uncle Remus 
is often called ‘genial’, but that poorly expresses its warm 
goodness. And his later works, especially the editorials, 
are brimful of poetry.” 
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Chat 


g has been quite a while, dear friends, since I have talked 
to you informally. The little chats have been crowded 

out by the editorials, which seemed of more importance. 
But now I just must say a word to you personally in re- 
gard to the many kind letters and cards that I have received 
and not acknowledged. I have never been so derelict before, 
but as some of you know, I have been in the Valley of the 
Shadow. The last day but one of the old year I lost my 
best friend and almost life-long comrade, for we had walked 
together since I was a school girl not quite fifteen. It 
seemed that my own life had suddenly broken off and it 
was hard to rally from the blow and face the duties of 
the day, particularly as I had the additional pain and worry 
of moving. It was thought best that I should leave the 
dear little house on the edge of the forest and occupy a 
new home in town that had no associations. The new home 


Conducted by 
MARY E. BRYAN 


—which we had planned together—is more stately than the 
woodland cottage, but, though neighbors were kind, it 
seemed so lonely, and I found my best consolation out of 
doors planting the bare grounds. I have set out a number 
of trees—elm, sycamore, ash, water oak and cedar—bring- 
ing them from the dear forest. Also some fruit trees and 
flowering bulbs. I have a little more ground at the new 
place than the one-acre suburban home of which Mr. Henry 
Spreckland tells such wonders in a recent article—the acre 
that, besides holding his house, a nine-room bungalow with 
grass and flowers in front and his poultry yard, produced 
vegetables that kept his table abundantly supplied and his 
cellar stored and “specials” that brought a good price in 
jhe market. He says he feeds his family on the products 
of his one acre, but its best results are the health and 
joy it brings to him and his boys and the sense of inde- 
pendence in owning such a home—he works in the city, 
six miles away—and pays for his place on the installment 
plan. There should be thousands of such one-acre farms in 
easy distance of our congested cities where not only vege- 
tables and flowers could be raised, but children could be 
brought up in health and purity. Some of our rich men 
profess to be anxiously seeking philanthropic ways of un- 
loading some of their millions. Would not the creating 
of such little homes for wage-earners with families be a 
wiser plan than the storing of books in costly stone and 
marble edifices which the working people seldom enter? 

I want to thank you, dear members of my widely-scat- 
tered family, for responding so kindly to my request that 
you write for the Open House. Interesting letters have 
come from almost every state of our big union. Press of 
accumulated matter has caused a delay in publishing all 
these, but in future we are promised more space and I 
foresee that the Open House will add to the reputation for 
interest and variety which it has already won. 
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Letters from the Members 


Queer Doings of Our Dumb Friends 


HAT a crank you are about birds and animals!” ex- 
claim a few of my friends, who cannot understand 
the interest I take in our dumb fellow-creatures. It 

is not pleasant to be called a crank, but it is said that every 
one has a hobby, and I prefer that my hobby shall be birds 
and animals rather than bridge and “Forty-two”, to which 
so many women devote the afternoons and evenings of their 
lives. Not that I object to social games in moderation, but 
I prefer a quiet home life, where the company of my flowers, 
birds and dog afford me one of my chief pleasures. 

No one who has not closely observed the habits of ani- 
mals and birds can realize what a degree of intelligence 
they possess; also how like they are in their natures to 
human beings, possessing the same diversity of traits, some 
being trustworthy, others weak and unreliable, some amia- 
ble and gentle, others suspicious and cold. Every different 
species has some general characteristics. That of the jay 
is fussiness. He delights in noise and motion. A few 
months ago my attention was attracted by the shrill, strid- 
ent cry of a handome blue-jay as he circled about a tree 
in the yard. Presently he flew away, and returned soon with 
a company of other jays. They all began flying fiercely at 
the tree, and I soon discovered that the object of their at- 
tack was a snake in the tree. The jay has a bitter antipathy 
to snakes and kills every reptile his keen eyes discover. For 
an hour they waged fierce, noisy fight against the snake in 
the tree, darting at him, their beaks snapping and their 
shrill cries ringing out, until at last the snake dropped to 
the ground and crawled feebly away, pursued by his relent- 
less foes, and no doubt quickly dispatched. 

The same day that I witnessed the fight between the 
jays and the snake, I was the fascinated observer of an 
athletic game played by a company of squirrels in a grove 
of trees. It is not allowable to kill squirrels here, and the 
trees in some places are alive with the frolicsome creatures. 
On this occasion at least a dozen had gathered in the 
branches of a group of trees. Such wonderful leaps as they 
made from limb to limb! I was constantly afraid they 
would fall, but no, they measured the distance from branch 
to branch more accurately than I could guage it. Some- 
times they would all assemble in one tree; then at a signal 
bark from a large squirrel, evidently their leader, they 
would again start on a run, following their big leader, who 
would bark every now and then, causing them to stop. To 
me, this frolic was plainly a game played for diversion—or 
for muscular development—who knows? 

They are wonderfully strong—these nimble, active crea- 
tures. They are frank rogues, and one of them will steal a 
large ear of corn and scamper off with it, run up a tree 
and jump from limb to limb until he gets to one he likes, 
on which to sit while he eats his corn, held deftly in his 
fore paws. A squirrel can hull a nut more quickly than 
his ten-fingered human brother; also he can do what the 
human being cannot—he can tell unerringly whether the 
nut is sound or not. If it is unsound, he quickly drops 
it, and scampers for another. They are foud of sampling 
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LR all good in their 
way—but subordinate—minor— 
relatively unimportant in compari- 
son with the one big—important— 
essential feature of life insur- 
ance for the benefit of women 
and little children—who need 
it and need its benefits most when 
their breadwinner no longer stands 
guardian over them. ¥ Let us call 
it the policy of protection—the 
substitute breadwinner—the 
volunteer who steps into the 
breach when the regular has 
passed on his way—call it what 
you will—but above. all don't 
neglect to get it—NOW!— 
TO-DAY !—while yet you may 
— it may already be too late for 
you to get the benefits. $e Strange, 
but the average man thinks it the. 
easiest thing in the world to get 
life insurance—and then is stag- 
gered oftentimes to find that he 
has waited just one day too long. 
» Suppose you try.— See THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY man to-day. 


x First: Let him find out if 
you are eligible. 


xe Second: Then let him tell 
you how little it will cost to put 
around your family his armor 
against the rapid firing guns of 
hunger and col/d—and want— 
and the other shells which destroy 
unprotected families. pe It will be 
very much worth your while— 
but thinking about it won't do 
you—or your family—any good 
—Action is the word which 
brings relief, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World ” 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on_the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in 
your town? Then why not recommend 
some good man—or woman—to us, to rep- 
resent us there — Great opportunities to-day 


in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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It is full of information that is of deepest importance to every 
householder—contains many valuable suggestions on furnishing and 
beautifying the home. It’s a big buyer’s guide—explains relative 
values--describes economies in furniture manufacture and tells of a great 
modern method of merchandising that is proving a blessing to thousands 
of families of moderate income all over the United States. 


AYAR TO PAY. 


Our generous plan of partial payments vg you over a CS in which to pay for the goods you select. They 

are promptly shipped when ordered and you enjoy their full use while paying for them a little each month as 

you earn the money. We charge absolutely nothing for this credit accommodation--no interest--no extras of 
any kind. Yt’s the simplest, most generous and most helpful plan of partial payments ever devised. 
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Dept. P7 223 to 229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Largest, oldest and best known homefurnishing concern in America--established 1855--55 years of experience. 
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the early green corn in your garden, and are sure to find the best peaches in 
the orchard. I let them help themselves to what they like. They take only 
what they wish to eat. Sometimes they bury their food. One day I watched 
a squirrel carefully put something into a hole he had scratched and cover it 
up. When he had gone, I looked to see what it was he had buried. It was 
only a cockleburr—which, of course, he could not eat. Why did he bury it? 
Was it to keep the sharp prickles from sticking his feet as he ran on the 
ground, or did he see me watching him, and wish to play me an April-fool 
trick for amusement? I believe animals have a sense of humor, and they, 
and birds as well, have a time for play. 

How any one can shoot these dear little creatures, or our friends—the 
birds—and call it “sport”, passes my understanding. There is only one species 
of bird for which I have little sympathy. This is that feathered nuisance— 
the English sparrow. Yet every day, when I hear their cheerful chatter on 
the porch, I can but like them, though they seem determined to become in- 
mates of my home, and it is almost impossible to get rid of them, particularly 
if you have vines on your porch. I hung a little basket for them in a tree in 
the back yard, and as many as could get into it made it their abode. 

I believe that animals are capable of intelligent sympathy and compre- 
hension of our moods. Particularly is this true of dogs. I have found dogs 
to be pathetically faithful and teachable as well. I taught my dogs many 
things—one of them I succeeded in educating fairly well. The dog I now 
have is noted for her intelligence and beauty. As a faithful, loving watcher 
by the sick bed of her mistress, she rivals Mrs. Browning’s famous dog 
“Flush”, abot whom she wrote a beautiful poem. One morning I had a 
severe headache and did not care for any breakfast. I lay on a couch with 
my dog lying on the floor near me. She had refused to go to her breakfast, 
and from time to time, she got up and came to the couch, looking wistfully at 
me. Finally, she jumped up on the side of the couch to get a good view of me. 
As I took my hand from over my face, she saw the tears running down my 
cheeks and gently using her little fluffy paw she tried to wipe them away, her 
expression showing plainly understanding and sympathy. I was astonished; I 
lay there wondering if I had any human friend who would feel for me as 
deeply and tenderly as did this dumb companion. This dog has shown her 
devotion to me in many intelligent days. Is it any wonder that I like dogs! 
They are friends that never forsake you—that forgive neglect and wrong and 
are ready to do you any service in their power. 

In my next article I will tell you of my battle with some belligerent 
mocking-birds. GERALDINE. 

Texas, 


Our Little Flower Garden 


How many people enjoy a well-kept flower garden? Isn’t it a thing of 
beauty? Laying out the flower garden, some of us find no easy task; but we 
all know that which is worth having is worth earning. It is not always neces- 
sary to consult the landscape gardener for the foundation of our work, as 
many think, for some of us do not care especially for formal gardens. There 
are formal gardens, just like people, stiff, conventional; but the simple garden 
planted neatly and sysmematically, with well-blended colors, appeals to. me. 
Possibly, a brief description of our little unpretentious back-yard garden may 
convey some idea to the flower lovers which might help in their floral work. 

But I fear you Southern friends would entirely lose all thought of gar- 
dening were you to look upon the wintry scene of snow, and ice and barren 
trees which I view from my window. However, we begin our planting about 
the time gardeners make their hot beds, and we have flowers blooming six 
months out of doors and six months indoors. 

Our flower garden is 20 by 20 feet square; we have the soil prepared the 
latter part of April, using a garden fork for this purpase. For a background 
we had a row of hollyhocks on the south which helped to conceal a long shed, 
but these did not prove very satisfactory, so we planted golden glow roots 
last fall instead; golden glow, being a hardy perennial, will no doubt grow 
well. The next row is dahlias of various colors. This leaves a space longer 
east and west which has a border of sweet alyssum extending around the 
sides and north. In the center of the space we usually set out about one hun- 
dred gladiolus bulbs, making a round bed; around these we have a row of 
marguerites, then I leave a space for the geraniums, which are set out later. 
This makes a large round bed of fine showing. ‘The corners and spaces are 
filled out to the border in long and short rows, which run east and west, north 
and south—only one variety used in a row, including asters, carnations, salvia, 
dwarf nasturtiums, fox-glove, verbena and new marigold. After the 12th of 
May the house plants are set out, the geraniums and foliage plants fill in the 
spaces, while the choice begonias, ferns and cacti I leave in the pots and jardi- 
nieres, placing them here and there among the flowers, giving an artistic touch 
to our simply arranged little garden. Of course sufficient space has been left 
for a little walk, but no ground is wasted. We have here an organization 
known as the Improved Outdoor Club. The first work of this kind in the 
States started in Detroit, Mich., about fifteen years ago. Chicago took it up, 
and now our own city. The result is that Bloomington is noted for its beau- 
tifully kept parks, lawns and back yards, Lura LINDLEY. 

Bloomington, Ill. 


Last Year’s Book Crop 


The most hopeful thing about the greater part of last year’s harvest of 
books was the tendency of the fiction to deal with more wholesome subjects. 
The sex problem novel seems to have had its day. There is a revival of popular 
| favor for the novel of pure love, adventure and mystery. Clean-minded people 
have sickened of stories in which free-love and vulgarity are veiled by ambig- 
| uous words and insidious reasoning. They are demanding fiction that enter- 
tains and interests the mind without soiling or degrading it. Some of the best 
| novelists have been quick to realize’ this demand, and to try to meet it, with 
the result that a gratifying number of the recent works of fiction give the 
reader plenty of incident, plot and character drawing, yet are free from 
any taint. 

` Loyal Southerners are glad to know of the continued success of one of the 
most wholesome and entertaining among Southern writers—Will N. Harben. 
Mr. Harben understands how to convey to paper the peculiar charm of the 
mountain land and its people. He has never so well conveyed this charm as 
in the story, “The Redemption of Kenneth Galt”. It is the old story of man’s 
inhumanity to woman, but the outgrowth of this inhumanity, the moral devel- 
opment of the wronged, gifted woman is a fine original touch, Though fallen 
from her estate of pure womanhood, she is woman still in a high and helpful 
sense. The Joe of youth and love are not again for her, but she bears her dis- 
grace with noble fortitude and does good work for her kind—much of it in 
secret, all of it with no desire for thanks or recognition. The redeeming of 
Galt, his struggles against the better promptings of his nature and the wish 
to repair the wrong he has done, and his final victory over his baser self, make 
a psychological study, yet is told with the magnetic fascination that belongs 
to the born story-teller. 

Rex Beach goes once more to the North country for the scene of his latest 
story, “The Silver Horde”. The hero, at the close of his college course, finds 
himself in love with the daughter of a money king. His poverty bars him 
from marrying her, and he asks for three years in which to make a fortune 
that may fit him, in the eyes of her father, to claim her hand. To the Klon- 
dike fields he hies, and his struggles and failures are interestingly chronicled. 
At length, in Cherry, a beautiful girl of the Klondike, he finds a friend and 
helper. Through her in part he succeeds in wresting from the Arctic region a 
portion of its wealth. The Silver Horde, however, is not the much-sought 
| metal—it is the immense shoals of silver-scaled salmon that seek the Northern 
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seas every year where they may be entrapped, shipped and turned into coin of 
the realm. After overcoming many difficulties and fighting seen and unseen 
foes, the hero succeeds and betakes himself with his hard-earned fortune to the 
girl, for whose sake he has endured so much peril and hardship. He meets 
with defeat and disappointment, which prove good for him in the end, and the 
finis of the story is happy, as most story endings should be. 

Were I called on to name the novel of recent publication which I most 
thoroughly enjoyed and believe to be of highest merit, I would promptly name 
“Through the Wall”, by Cleveland Moffett. It is a story of intense interest. 
In complicated, well sustained plot, in deep mystery and thrilling situations, it 
excels anything written by Doyle or Katharine Green, while its excellent style 
and admirable character drawing make it a work of literary art. 

“When a Man Marries”, by the ingenious author of “The Circular Stair- 
case”, is a charming tale, dazzling one with its novel situations and unusual 
style of narration. There is many a laugh scattered through it, and the versa- 
tile art of the author is shown in the way she leaps from the narration of grave 
or dramatic sort to those of light and humorous character. Among other read- 
able books of last year is “Jeanne of the Marshes,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
a prince of story-tellers, and “Mr. Opp,” by Alice Hegan Rice. Mr. Opp is a 
character, ludicrous in dress and figure, but “a man for a’ that”. “The Castle 
by the Sea,” by Marriott Watson, is a splendid story, wherein a young author 
goes in search of the quiet necessary for his work and finds himself plunged in 
the midst of mystery.and adventure. “The Goose Girl”, by Harold McGrath; 
“Three Thousand Dollars”, by Anna Katharine Greene, which is disappointing, 
and “The Silent House”, a fascinating mystery story by Fergus Hume; “Miss 
Selina Sue”, the story of a really lovable woman, by Maria Davies; “The Prin- 
cess Maretza”, by Percy Brebner; “The Bronze Bell”, by Louis Vance, and | 
“The Foreigner”, a strong, unusual story by Ralph Conner, are some of the 
best among the ample book harvest of 1909. It taxes one’s time and eye-sight 
to read a tenth of the new books, even to skim them lightly, but I think it 
behooves every one to read some of the best modern novels that be may keep 
up with the spirit and character of his time, a good novel being the mirror 
that “reflects the manners living as they rise”. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Juria Coman Tait. 


A New Feature Suggested 


Editor of Uncre Remvs’s Home Magazine: Will you allow me to make a 
suggestion? Mr. Barrackman, a Confederate veteran, now living in the North- 
west, told the Open House sometime ago of the cordial treatment he has re- 
ceived from the Northern people and of the applause that has followed his 
reciting Southern war poems at reunions of the Grand Army of Republic. One 
song was particularly liked—“The Georgia Volunteer”. He said, “I was much 
surprised that of the Southerners who wrote me after seeing my letter in the 
Open House, not one had any knowledge of this fine poem (“The Georgia 
Volunteer”), and all asked where they might find it.” When I read this sen- 
tence it occurred to me that Uncrie Remvus’s was lacking but one department 
to make it the foremost magazine in the South—a department in which should 
appear every month old and new songs and poems of the South. 

That this department would prove interesting to a wide circle of readers 
is shown by Mr. Barrackman’s letter. “The Georgia Volunteer” is probably | 
only one of many Southern songs that numbers of readers have not seen and 
that they would be glad to get. If they knew they were going to find these in 
the Uncte Remvs’s Home Macazine it seems to me they would willingly pay 
the small subscription price just to get these really valuable souvenirs of 
Southern genius and sentiment. I am sure there are numbers of people North 
and South who would like to read these good old heart-warm songs and poems 
that helped to keep alive and glowing in the hearts of our fathers the senti- 
ment and chivalry characteristic of the old regime, but which some think is 
dying out in the New South. 

Request your readers to look up their old scrap-books and send you copies 
of these stirring or sweet old poems that they may be reprinted; then, as I 
truly believe, and not until then, will Uncre Remus’s be carrying out the idea 
of its great founder. “It will remind old age,” said he, “of its happiest mem- 
ories and it will bring to youth the messages it loves to hear.” I submit it 
to you, if this purpose as expressed by Joel Chandler Harris cannot best be 
carried out by a department publishing old songs and poems of the South. 

Hoping that this suggestion will meet with favorable consideration and 
that Uncre Remus’s Home Macazine will continue to prosper, I remain, 

Your friend, Jos. 


= 


New Orleans, La. 


A Tennessee War Incident 


Some one, writing for the Open House, asked for the words of an old 
war song. I, too, would like to be given the words of a song composed by 
one of a regiment of United States soldiers who were stationed in Tennessee 
when that State seceded: They had to leave in a hurry upon a wild night in 
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“The rain fell fast, the wind blew wild 

In every leafless tree, : | 
The night those soldier boys in blue 

Left the State of Tennessee.” 
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A Political Celebration in Old Times | 


When Major Thomas Brown was elected to the general assembly of 
Tennessee, he was brought from Kingston to his plantation home on the | 
shoulders of two stalwart men. Nearly all the county—men, boys, negroes 
and dogs—followed in a triumphal procession. A week later he gave a mam- 
moth barbecue. More than a thousand people partook of the grand dinner. 


cousin of the newly-elected representative), who was shortly to be the Empire 


Among the guests from a distance was Hon. Joseph Brown, of Georgia, (a | $ 
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State’s fighting governor. “Joe” Brown came all the way in his own carriage. 


lamb, mutton and chickens by the hundreds. The wine flowed like water— 
some of it imported wine, but some of it home-made under the expert superin- 
tendence of Uncle Mingo and Aunt Dinah, who kept the Brown cellar well 
In writing advertisers mention this M agazine | supplied with grape wine, blackberry wine, and blackberry brandy, cherry and 


It was a day to be remembered. The dinner, spread in a grove on long tables, 
was bountiful and various beyond belief. There were barbecued whole beeves, | 
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hard enamel. Colors to harmonize with an 
room furnishings. Sanitaire Springs and Child's 
Cribs have equal advantages, and are guaranteed. 

Write for 4g page catalog. Try a Saniiaire Bed, 
at our risk, 30 nights. We or our agents will refund 
money if not entirely satisfied. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co. 
_ 997 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, In 
Vv 
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EZ e Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 


t 


Feathers 


oo us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a mag- 
nificent Willow Plume, faultlessly 
curled and dyed your favorite shade— ? 
guaranteed to look as well and hold its shape 
and color; and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy 
from a dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not 
satisfactory feathers will be returned at our expense. References 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Central Nat'l Bank. The work of our 
Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling department cannot be equalled. 
Write for prices. 
eckham’s, 648 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 


OPPORTUNITY 


For men between 25 and 40 years of age, of education 
and enterprise, to represent us as special or State 
agents in the South and West. Our stereograph tours 
are great sellers and are recommended by educators 
and the foremost citizens who are our customers. A 
special agent earns from $25.00 to $40.00 per week; a 
State arent much more. Write for particulars, giving 
full information about yourself to insure reply. | 


STEREO TRAVEL C0., Corona, New York City | 


| garet impressed me when I first saw it years ago, a frivolous girl visiting the | 


‘baked. When her Orphans’ Home was completed the people of the city waked 
up to the value of her work and helped her feed the little ones that were soon 


| donations. One grocer told her she might have as much flour and lard as she 
herself could carry.’ 


| 


her dignity and self-respect; for she felt she was actuated by a good and 
| earnest purpose, and, as George Herbert has quaintly told us, | 


CLL 


| I pai a visit later to the Home of Margaret, and afterwards I went to 
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elderberry wines. Uncle Mingo was ninety and Aunt Dinah eighty-eight—both | 
black as crows but respected and loved by their white folks and the neighbors. 
They were proud as peacocks to wait on so many big folks. After dinner 
there were speeches and music. “Dixie” was unborn as yet, but “Yankee- 
Doodle” and the “Star-Spangled Banner” came thrillingly from the band. 

At dark, the big mansion was lighted up and dancing began. My grand- 
mother told me that “Joe” Brown danced with every pretty girl in the room. 
The gayety continued until broad daylight. Oh! those were fine old times ! 
No such jovial, hearty doings ever take place in these commercial days. 

Kingston, Tenn. ANNICE LYBURGER. | 


How She Made Them Happy 


Mrs. Bryan’s delightfully inviting chat has lured me into the Open House, 
where I am looking eagerly to see if the members of the unforgotten Sunny 


South Household recognize “Hope”. I think often about that large and genial | 


circle of friends, and I wish they would all write and tell the Open House what | 
they have been doing and how they have fared through these long years. 

My own path has known sunshine and shadow. Some dreary hours come 
to us all, in the balmy starlit night, or the dark, stormy morning, or on a day | 
of blue skies and golden sunshine. Fortunately, hope is always at hand to 
give a silver gleam to the cloud, and faith puts a prayer into our hearts that | 
lifts us above it. 

A family of cat-birds—cousins to the mocking-bird, I think—brought me 
a wise message this past Winter. In the coldest of the bleak weather they 
made their home in a large, thick-leaved magnolia tree near the house, and 
there they chirped and sang cheerfully through the bitter days as though it 
were May time. If we would sing love songs when life was dreary it would 
help to cheer the home and make those around us happy. 

Speaking of making others happy, reminds me of the big slice of happi- 
ness that a good woman brought to the people of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
near Franklin, S. C. These mountain folk, though honest and intelligent, are 
quite ignorant, and the lady, while spending last Summer among them, found 
that the children knew nothing about Santa Claus and the custom of gift- 
making on Christs birthday. She silently determined the little ones should | 
make the acquaintance of the generous Saint, so just before Christmas she | 
went back to her Summer “camp”, taking with her two large trunks packed | 
with toys and other presents—which her friends had helped her to purchase. | 
A fine holly tree, rich with red berries, was hung with toys and decorations | 
and all the neighborhood came to see it. Santa Claus entered with a heavy | 
pack on his back and the children, speechless with amazement and delight, | 
had three presents given to each. Then the lady called upon any child who 
might have been overlooked to speak out and let it be known, whereupon a 
tall, awkward looking young fellow rose and came forward, blushing to the 
roots of his hair. 

“We uns has got a little baby at our house that you uns didn’t know noth- 
ing about,” he said. The lady smiled and gave the youthful father a present | 
for his first baby. She was more than repaid for her trouble to see the pure | 
happiness in the faces of these little children of the mountains, to whom she 
had given their first real Christmas. 

Friends, I hope we shall meet oftener in the cozy Open House. [I shall 
enjoy making acquaintance with the new members. As for the friends of | 
lang syne, my heart is full of memories of them and of wishes that they may 
be happy through the new year, and may sometimes send a loving thought to 

Atlanta, Ga. “Hope.” 


Margaret | 

To-day, while reading of the proposed monument to the women of the | 
Confederacy, I was led to wonder if there were any monuments erected to indi- 
vidual women besides the one to Joan of Arc in France and the monument to | 
“Margaret”, the baker-woman, who gave all her earnings toward founding an | 
Orphans’ Home in New Orleans. I will never forget how the statue of Mar- | 
old city on the river to have a good time at Mardi Gras. I was walking with | 
some young friends when we came to the monument in the middle of the beau- | 
tiful little square in front of one of the Orphans’ Homes which she founded. 
The large, noble head, the plain but grand face looking down tenderly on the | 
little children whose faces are raised to hers, gave me a sudden sense of self- 
contempt. I, a woman, seemed so small beside that grand type of my sex, 
around whose head seemed to hover the halo of noble deeds. Yet Margaret | 
(I cannot recall her last name—the statue has only “Margaret” chiseled on it) 
was a poor, illiterate Irish woman who earned the money she gave to forward | 
her charities by baking bread and crackers as good as these could possibly be 


gathered in the fold. Stories are told of her amusing ingenuity in getting 


She brought a big wheelbarrow and heaped it high with 
provisions. A furniture dealer told her she might have as many chairs as she | 
could “tote” off. She began stacking the chairs on her back, one within an- 
other, and walked off with over a dozen. But through it all she never set aside 


“Who sweeps a room as by God’s law 
Makes that and the action fine.” | 


St. Vincent’s Home, for babies and orphan children under six years old. When 


‘they had attained to six years they were transferred to the home for orphans. 


|I have never seen such exquisite neatness, order and good management as I | 
saw at St. Vincent’s Baby Shelter. The babies gave evidence of the best of 
|care. Their little iron beds were spotlessly white, the floors and curtains 
exhibited the same snowy cleanliness. I went in the room where they had their 
meals, a large, restful looking room with a number of small tables made in 
‘the shape of a half moon slightly hollowed. Four tots in high little chairs sat 
around the curved side of the table, and a young sister of charity sat on the 
‘inner side where she could feed the babies and show them how to feed them- 
| selves. 
| On leaving this room one of the sisters said: “Let me show you some: 
thing lovely.” She went up to a little crib, and, turning down the soft white 
blanket, she showed me a beautiful little baby only three days old, she | 
said, but the small head was covered with tiny black rings of hair and the | 
lashes of the closed eyes rested on the pink dimpled cheeks. 
me the pathetic story of this baby, whose mother was lying upstairs in a com- | 
| fortably furnished room. She had come to the Home three weeks before in a | 
| closed carriage and begged to be received, as she had nowhere else to go. Her 
| parents did not know where she was. They believed she had gone with a party 
of friends on a pleasure trip to New Orleans. She had started from home | 
with these friends, but had left them in New Orleans, saying she had rela- | 
tives there she would stop with. Instead of which she had driven to the Home. | 
She had never seen her baby; she had refused to look at it. She was very 
beautiful and quite young—had graduated only a few months before. She 
would not give her name or tell where her parents lived. As I stood looking at 
(the baby, her beautiful dark eyes opened and she looked at me with a half 
‘smile. How I wished that I could adopt her! How can her own mother for- | 
sake such a lovely child, I thought. | 
A month later I again visited New 
found the baby still there, but the mother was gone. 


Orleans, and on going to the Home | 


Then she told | $ 


She left without ever: 


Look right and wear 

Made entirely without the ‘‘filling’’ used in or- 
dinary shades. This difference in material makes 
the difference in wear, makes Brenlin actually the E 
cheapest shade material you can pat up, Don'tac- Ñ 
cept anything else. Write us for book of samples 
and names of dealers in your city. Get shades that 
wear. 

CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 

2071-2081 Reeding Road, Cincinnati 
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Dainty Pins for Dainty People 


Needle pointed, 
You 


Combine style and comfort. 
unbreakable. Don’t come open in use. 
don’t lose them. 


Price—Nickel, Jet or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
cents; 14 K Rolled Gold or Roman Plate, Beaded 
Edge or Plain, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them yet, send his name and ad- 


dress, and well send you the kind and size wanted for the price 
stated above. Money back if you're not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
198 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Solid 14-kt Gold 


Diamond Point 


Fountain Pen 


With SAFETY CLIP Attached 


Special Offer ! 


This guaranteed DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
equipped with German Silver 


Hand Chased barrel, and pen 
point of solid 14 kt. Gold, 
(State style desired—stub, me- 
dium or Spencerian.) 


It is Guaranteed for One Year 


This is positively the regular 
$3 pen, but for a limited time 
we are making a special price of 


See the “SAFETY CLIP”—it prevents the loss of the pen, 


POSTAGE $1 DI PREPAID 


Remember, we guarantee this Pen 
to be the regular $3.00 Pen, and a 
superior worker to any other Foun- 
tain Pen that can be bought for $3.00. 


DIAMOND PENPOINT CO. Largest 
86 Fulton Street Mfrs. of 


Fountain 
New York Pens in U. S. 


Refer ences + 
Dun’s 
Bradstreet’s 
or any Bank 
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Creates a Sun and Wind Proof 
Complexion free from pimples, 
blackheads and blemishes. It posi- 
tively prevents freckles, tan and 
sunburn, leaving tho skin clear, 
soft and velvety. Price 50 cents 
at dealers or by mail. 
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In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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Health and Comfort 
For Baby Get baby a Fulton 


Folding Go-Cart 
and take him 
Y out in this good 
fresh spring air. 
The Fulton paten- 
ted Storm Shield 
(instantly attached) 
affords ab- 


d 
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FULTON 
olding Go-Cart 


F 


Fulton and you'll be proud of it. 
lf you do not know our dealer in your 
town, wrife us. no dealer, we ship on 10 
RK days’ trial. Money back if desired. 
FRE Latest Illustrated Catalog and new 


“Baby Book’’ of hel nursery 
pointers free, 
FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
554-556 FULTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
San Francisco, 223 Pacific Building 


4 If not obtainable at ycur 
druggists a large, full-size 
bottle will be sent, express 
ey paid, anywhere in the U.S. 
HR on receipt of One Dollar. 
Le MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
“/@ 35 Barclay Street, NewYork 
Dep’t G. 


Skin Smooth 
As Velvet ~ 
A Rose Tinted Complexion 
The best beauty-aid evolved 


by science. Whitens, softens and 
beautifies the skin. By mail, 50c. 
Financial Independence for 


women. Become our agent—let 
us tell you how to make money 
selling Reif’s Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Free samples and 
trated catalog upon request. 
Write today. 
THE CHAS. REIF CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Learn To Play 


Piano or Organ 
in One Hour 


A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone can 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
one note from another, yet in an hour of practice 

ou can be playing the popular music with all the 

ngers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
invention is so simple that eyena child can now 
master music without costly instruction. Anyone 
can have this new method to examine men by 
asking. You can keep it seven days, then if it is 
that is claimed for it you pay $1.50, and $1. 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Simpl 
say, “Please send me Easy Form 
88 announced in Uncle Remus’s Magazine. ; 
immediately “shipped, al charges, prepaid. Be 
ely shipped, charges pre ` 
sure to state how many white Gove on your 
iano or organ. Address Easy Method Musis 
Company, 420Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Every woman who 


FREE TO WOMEN ONLY sends us a postal 


request before June 30, 1910, will receive, free, 2 beau 
Post Cards, the latest copy of McCall’s Magazine, McCall’s 
Spring Pattern Catalogue and an attractive Premium 
Catalogue. McCall’s Magazine is the leading Home and 
Fashion Monthly. Price only 50 cents a year, with any 

cCall Pattern free. Our premium offers are simply 
extraordinary. Send today for free outfit described above. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE. Room 1110 McCall Building, NEW YORK CITY 


POEMS WANTED Syn Pp 


DALE, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 
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seeing her child. The little one seemed to be doing well. The good sisters 

were tending it carefully. Truly, as the woman superintendent of the Georgia 

(Decatur) Orphan’s Asylum said in the Open House, there are women 

who have never had a child but who are more maternally loving and care- | 

taking than many mothers. HELEN ANSLIE. 
Lexington, Mo. 


Down in Dixie 


“Good morning, Aunt Clorindy.” ‘The old negro woman, sitting on the 
doorstep of her cabin, looked up from the pan of potatoes she was peeling 
and eyed the young man through her spectacles. “Good mornin’, suh,” she 
said, doubtfully. 

“Aunt Clorindy, don’t you know me?” 

“No, suh—yes, now I does! It’s—yes, it’s Marse Harry—it’s Miss July’s 
baby. I knows dat smile—des like your ma’s. Laws, honey, how you is 
growed! Come right in; take dis cheer. How’s your ma and Marse Aleck an’ 
Miss Fanny? Lawsy! how long it’s been sence I seen any er my white folks!” 

“It’s just twenty years, Aunt Clorindy, since we left our old home bere," 

“Twenty years! Don’ pear like it’s been dat long. But heap er things 
done happen in dem years. Ole Marse done gone to his long res’, an’ my ole 
man gone, too. I hep take keer of bofe of em, You was des a leetle feller 
when you went away—an’ now rose a fine, tall man. How come yer back 
here at de ole place, Marse Harry?” 

“I came to write up the country, Aunty. I’m working for the press.” 

“What dat? You in de pressin’ business? Laws, honey, you aint wuckin’ 
wid dem Chiney laundry folks, pressin’ cloze—is you?” 

“Why, no, Aunt Clorindy, what an idea!” he said, laughing. 
the newspapers—the press, as it is called.” 

“QOh!—scuze me, Marse Harry, I mought er knowed Miss July’s son 
wouldn’t be wid dem pigtail fellers, what’s always pressin’ cloze, ’mindin’ me 
of dat on’ry Ret Thompson, what is de laziest nigger ever was. She never 
wucked a lick till her ole man died, den she begun to take in washin’. I went 
to see how she was gittin’ on, an’ dar she sot in er big arm-cheer—de onliest 
cheer in de room, er singin’ “Oh, rocky my soul in Aberham’s bosom.” | 

“How do you do, Ret? I say; ‘what dat you doin’? | 

“Howdy, Sis Clorindy, she say. ‘Here, take dis cheer. DU let you | 
press some for me.’ 

“Press? I say. ‘An’ den she got up an’ I seen she been settin’ on a pile 
er de white folks’ sheets an’ piller-slips an’ napkins what she done wash, an’ 
too lazy to iron—des pressin’ de wrinkles out. wid her two hundred poun’ 
weight! She los’ her job soon atter dat, but she done gone to live wid her 
marret daughter. You aint gwine to ketch Ret Thompson doin’ nothin’. She 
knows how to keep out er wuckin—she does.” 

“Td like to have her give me some points on how to get on without work- 
ing,” Harry said. “Thats something which interests most of us. Where does 
she live?” 

“Law, honey, you aint goin’ to give your washin’ to dat triflin’ nigger, 
is you? PI do up your shirts fer you.” 

“I don’t want to hire her, Aunty, only to see her and hear her talk; I 
think I can put her in a sketch—write her up.” 

“You goin’ to write her up? Dat serves her right. I allers tole her 
she’s goin’ to git punish for bein’ so lazy, an’ no ’count. She live right down 
dat way in de fork er de woods. Good-by, Marse Harry. Tanky, honey. Dat’s 
er bran new silver dollar! ` "Member me ter your ma an’ Miss Fanny an’ 
Marse Aleck, an’ tell "em if I don’ see jem no more in dis worl’, I specs to 
meet "em on de other side er Jordan.” Exeanor D. McCraren. 


Bemis, Tenn. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


“Not always, Lucretia—and I am not at all sure that Nelson is making | 
good in Brooklyn. He says very little about his work.” 

Miss Randolph started to say something, then shut her lips. There were 
times when it was worse than useless to argue with Shirley. 

“If you can finish the packing, dear, DU go out now and get those gloves.” 

“I wish you would, Lucretia—and—and—by the way, I had another letter 
besides Nelson’s this morning.” 

“Yes?” she tried in vain to make the word sound pleasant. 
ster had no right to write to a married woman! 

“Why do you dislike Alden so, Lucretia, any way?” wearily, "DU prob- 
ably not hear from him again. He’s—he’s engaged.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” 

“I suppose you are, dear, and yet I have lost my best friend, except 
yourself.” 

“There’s Nelson—” 

“Don’t—” there was repugnance in voice and gesture. Lucretia sighed. 
After all, had she accomplished any lasting good by bringing Shirley away? 
She went out to her shopping with a very heavy heart. 

Shirley, left behind, gazed listlessly out of the window. 
to look forward to? 

The door opened softly and she turned to encounter her husband’s eyes. 

“Nelson !” 

“Yes, dear!” making no movement toward her; “I felt there were some 
things that must be settled between us before you came home. They could 
not be written. So I came.” 

Shirley clutched the back of a chair and stared at him, her heart throb- 
bing in her ears and threatening to burst its bounds. - 

“JI heard what you said to Lucretia that afternoon, Shirley. It was 
true, every word of the awful indictment and—and you said that you loathed 
me—No! there are just a few things that I must say now, don’t stop me, 
dear! I have failed as husband and as minister. I—think that I may have 
done better work this last year—I have suffered enough to understand 
suffering—” 

“Nelson—” 

‘Don’t blame yourself, Shirley. 
I did it as a business enterprise—” 

“But now, Nelson—” 

“Yes, now, I have gotten nearer to the heart of things, but I have no 
right in the pulpit. I have been offered a college professorship, dear—and I 
have accepted. As great a failure as I, should not teach others—and Shirley— 
of course you do not feel that life with me would be tolerable. I have tried 
to think things out—. Would you like to stay here a couple of years longer 
and study music? Whatever you want—” 

“I want—” the tears were pouring down Shirley’s cheeks; “I—I want you 
to unclasp your arms and put them around me—and oh, Nelson, I have missed 
you so—I have missed you so!” 

The wondering, amazed, awe-struck look on the man’s face was indescribable. 
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ears 
“The pale complexion ` 


of true love” assumes 


a warmer tint by the 
use of Pears’ Soap. 


Sold all over the globe. 


A 


ThatCroupyCoug 


— the dread of every mother — 
soon loses its dangerous symptoms 
by the internal application of 


WHITE 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Warm a litile in a tea-spoon. Let 
the child swallow this quantity at in- 
tervals till the congestion is relieved. 
So tasteless, it is readily taken. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient- med- 


icine chest for the treatment of all the little ac- 
cidents and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


i Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Bo 


rated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline r Lee 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every *‘Vaseline” Product 
40 State Street, New York 
London Office 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


A 
The LANDON SCHOOL Op lLustRarine 


and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon’ s.work in Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine? 
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AAI i "H Cos tLess Than Wood” 
NUMM LAWN, FARM AND 
PEN ENN AN AAT AN A EI ‘POULTRY FENCES, 
GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. All Work Guaranteed. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 96 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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Ornamental Fence ree wood for 
Gen Sans Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. „Catalogue 


= 


free, rite for Special Offer. s 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 139 Decatur, inds 
IRON AND WIRE FENCES 
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ENTERPRISE 
293 South Senate Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 
$25.00 a gay. eee | horse ees pii Se 
are DH 
agents are coining money; our premium se z, plan 


guarantees im: sales; write at once for territory and 
sample to wor! T 
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soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY SOAPisthe sensible 


soap forthe skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 


LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 
Toilet,Bath and Shampoo / 


It destroys the germs which you 
can't see while removing the dirt 
at you can see, LIFE Y is 
distinguished from ordinary 
soaps by “that clean 
smell.” 


| been relieved of the burden and continues to draw the pay. 

| It will be recalled that the Postoffice Department, after 
|a refusal to do so by Congress, arbitrarily abolished what 
| was known as the “Six Days’ Divisor”, and established the 
“Seven Days’ Divisor”. Superficially considered, it did 
seem right that if the mail was weighed for seven days, a 
divisor of seven, to reach the daily average, was proper. 

The effect, however, was this: In the case of a line 
which operated no Sunday service, but allowed mail matter 
to accumulate over to Monday, the mail was naturally only 
weighed for the six days it was handled, and a divisor of 
six would produce the daily average.. If this same road 
concluded, in the interest of the public good, that they 
would operate a Sunday train, to handle the mail, the use 
of a divisor of seven days would result in reducing the 
daily average for identically the same volume of matter, to 
a lower amount for ‘a seven-day service, than for an in- 
| ferior six-day service. This was fully understood by Con- 
| gress, and is made clear by the records of the Postoffice 
Department of more than one administration, and it was 
plainly the intent of the law that the total weighings of 
the mail should be divided by the number of working days, 
thus establishing the six days’ divisor as a matter of right 
and justice. 

This arbitrary action which disregards equity reduced 
mail pay 91% per cent, practically a fine for giving better 
service. 

Despite the fact that the maximum tonnage for a mail 
car is about two and three-quarter tons, so that an increase 
of volume necessitates additional cars, and consequently 
extra cost, the compensation is divided into groups whereby 
the greater tonnage yields proportionately less revenue than 
a lesser tonnage. 

The exact schedule of pay for transportation of mail on 
railroads is as follows: 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


-7 about the house, Rats will seek 
it, eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, 
7 quickest, cleanest way. 15c all 
\ druggists, or direct prepaid. 

} = THE RAT BISCUIT 
™, Co.,6 N. Lime- 
d stone St. 

© Springfield, 

hio 


Routes averaging 250 pounds per day—$ 42.75 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 500 pounds per day—$ 64.12 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 1,000 pounds per day—$ 85.50 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 1,500 pounds per day—$106.87 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 2,000 pounds per day—$128.25 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 3,500 pounds per day—$149.62 per mile per annum. 

Routes averaging 5,000 pounds per day—$171.00 per mile per annum. 

Each additional 2,000 pounds per day in excess of 5,000 pounds up to 48,000 
—$20.30 per mile per annum. ‘ 

Each additional 2,000 pounds per day in excess of 48,000 pounds—$19.24 per 
mile per annum. 


LET ME TEACH YOU 
MUSIC sx MAIL 


Imagine yourself entertaining company 
in about a month from now with beautiful <> 
music. You can do it easily in your spare E 
time through Prof. Rice’s System of Mu- 
sical Instruction BY MAIL. Anyone who 
has the least taste for music can learn notes, 
tunes, chords and accompaniments and the laws 
of harmony in a short time. 


Your Fi 


This means that broadly speaking, an increase in volume 
of mail matter is accompanied by. practically the same 
ratio of expense, whereas, the lower rate for the greater 
tonnage works an automatic reduction in ton mile rate, 
calculated for the last ten years at twenty-five per cent. 

It is the popular impression that the compensation paid 
the railroads for railway postoffice cars is a rental simply. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. The pay covers not only 
the exclusive use—a very small part indeed of the expense 
to the carrier—but the very burdensome and expensive duty 
of hauling the car—a fully equipped postoffice on wheels— 
in fast passenger trains in which mail is assorted and dis- 
tributed en route by a corps of clerks to expedite its de- 
livery at intermediate points and terminals. These cars are 
hauled in trains, next to baggage cars with ample cubic ca- 
pacity to carry all mail tendered, and to earn all transporta- 
tion charges prescribed by law, but for public convenience 
the Department provides these moving postoffices, weighing 
12.4 per cent ot the average passenger train. For the use 
and cost of hauling this car, ridiculously inadequate railway 
| postoffice pay is allowed. 


y BY MAIL ina few weeks. This course 
teaches you how to play piano, organ, guitar 
and how to develop your voice. Write me 
today for all the facts and mention your in- 
strument. Ad 


dress, 
THEG. $, RICEMUSICCO, 3 307 KIMBALL KALL, CHICAGO 


PIANOS 


We make a remarkably fine 
piano, full size. Guaranteed 
ten years. Ten days free 
trial. Price $198.00. Terms: 
strictly cash or bankable 
notes—The greatest Piano 
value in the world. $150.00 
saved. Write today for Cat- 
alog. Werner Piano Co., 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITE TODAY 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at Your Home. Write to-day for our Booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play any instrument—Piano, Organ, Vio- | 
lin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, etc. AMERICAN SCHOOL 


MUSIC, "97 Lakeside ‘Building, Chicago, D | when he had pulled himself together he freely expressed his 


OF MUS 
FREE EMBROIDERY {2'#!0¢,382 pages, II. | opinion of the “guns of this country that shoot backard, 
atest des 


iere 2 interesting ever published. Shows begorrer instead of forrard”’. 
gnsin Embroidery, Battenberg and Needle- ` 
work Supplies at lowest prices, Write toda —it’s free. 


work Supplies at lowes prices Waite cae With all his lovable qualities, Uncle Johnny had one 

- - mame Weakness that had been his undoing. He loved whiskey. 

When the thirst for it came upon him, which was periodi- 

cally, he would disappear in the direction of Tallahassee and 

40% SAVED be seen no more for days. When he returned, it was always 

|in a more or less battered condition and without a hat. He 

By Building Your Own Portable House |explained this: “It was the ager, me leddy,” he told mother, 

“it was the ager—the devil of a daysease that it is. It 

shook me hat offen me head, and me knees from under me, 
and lift me hilpless be the roadside, bedad.” 

One day he was brought home in our wagon, which had 

been sent to town for provisions. He was in a worse plight 

Plans | Bungalow, taggen ven than ever before. The “ager” had gripped him sure enough 

for Gararge, 12x18, 3.00 this time; he was ill of fever for weeks. When he recovered, 

he was repentant and melancholy. He told my father that 

pp ded eg i lala se te he had a wife and child in Ireland, and that the Lord had 

admonished him during his sickness to go back to his family. 


Complete plans, specifications and details 
furnished by manufacturer who has built hun- 
dreds. Savefreight. Save profit in materials, 
Save cost of labor. 


The Incredible Truth About 
the Railway Mail Pay 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


For a 60-foot railway postal car the carriers receive 5.5 
cents per mile hauled, according to the scheduled railway 
postoffice car rates. These cars weigh about 50 tons, so 
the average earning per gross ton mile hauled is 1.1 mills. 
The Department on many lines uses the car one way only 
forcing the carriers to haul it back empty, so that on such 
lines the car mile earning would be reduced to 2.8 cents or 
about the same earnings per mile as from 1% first-class pas- 
sengers, and the ton mile earning to 6-10 of a mill. From 
published railway tariffs we find that for hauling empty pas- 
senger cars, which weigh much less, the railroads receive 11 
cents a car mile, or 2.4 mills a ton mile; that to haul empty 
baggage, express and mail cars in passenger trains they 
receive 8 cents to 15 cents a car mile or from 2.2 mills to 
4.2 mills per ton mile—twice to four times as much as they 
receive from the Government. To move empty freight cars 
in freight trains carriers receive more than they receive for 
moving postal cars in passenger trains,and when the revenue 
accruing from moving loaded freight cars in freight trains 
is considered, the disparity becomes almost incredible. 

The inequalities and injustices of the present basis of 
mail pay bear most heavily upon the little roads, least able 
to stand it, and the branches of the larger roads. By reason 
of their short length, it is rarely the case that they have 
sufficient mail matter to necessitate a forty-foot postoffice 
car, so they have to furnish the less space without any 
remuneration whatever. It seems particularly harsh that 
the small roads are not, at least, paid proportionately for 
the traveling postoffice space they furnish. 

Instances as to the inadequacy of their mail pay are 
numberless, but by way of illustration. two or three are 
cited: 

Road A—36.06 miles in length, furnishes a six-day ser- 
vice, in a mail compartment car using 144 square feet of 
space, fitted up as a postoffice, in which they carry a Gov- 
ernment mail messenger. This car is hauled 32,501 miles a 
year, and the road is paid a total of $3,245.18 per year for 
carrying the mail. This space would accommodate sixteen 
passengers, who would pay in fares $9,600 per year, and 
the same space if used for freight in an ordinary freight 
Car, would yield $5,840. 

Road B—Carries the mail six days in a week a distance 
of 21.89 miles. They devote 60 square feet of space fitted 
up as a postoffice and carry a Government mail messenger. 
This car space is hauled 26,605 miles per annum, and they 
receive only $1,589.96 for carrying the mail, out of which 
they pay in cash $938 for messenger services in delivering 
the mail from the station to the postoffice, so they actually 
receive for the year’s work only $651.96. The car space, if 
devoted to first-class freight, would yield $6,009, or $5,357.04 
in excess of the compensation derived from the Postoffice 
Department. 


Road C—Serves principally three Summer resorts. In 
the Winter time there are only a few handsful of letters, 
but in the Summertime there is an entire car full. Despite 
strenuous protests, the Department rejects any propositions 
to obtain an average weight, Summer and Winter, but se- 
lects the Winter period, with the result that this line receives 
only $36 per month, out of which they pay $15 per month 
for side service. This means that in the Summer months 
this road hauls a carload of mail for 50 cents per day. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to say more than 
the foregoing facts and accurate figures present the view- 
point of the railroads of America. Every fair-minded cit- 
izen who reads and studies them cannot fail toe realize that 
the part played by the railroads in the cost of the mail 
transportation has been sadly misrepresented. 


JOHNNY HAGAN 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


He wept and was so genuinely miserable that my father 
promised him he should have money to pay for his journey 
back to his old home. This cheered him; his jovial spirits 
returned also with the ripe apple color to his cheeks. 

In a week he was ready to start. He had distributed his 
possessions among us—“Lady May” and the puppies, 
“Queen Vic” and her brood. Dressed in a new suit, with a 
couple of clean shirts in bundle and a knapsack stuffed 
with biscuit and fried chicken, he stood in our midst to say 
good-by. He shook hands with my father; he took both 
my mother’s hands together and kissed them in a way we 
thought beautiful; then he kissed us children while we sob- 
bed broken heartedly, and turned off, wiping his streaming 
eyes with the handkerchief I had hemmed and given him. 
He took his seat in the wagon, and waved his hand to us, ag 
the vehicle rattled down the hill. 

We never saw him again, but for days I seemed to hear 
his mellow whistle down the winding avenue and ran towards 
the sound hoping to see once more the twinkling blue eyes 
and the winsome smile of Uncle Johnny. 
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* UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


A SPLENDID CHANCE 


To Secure a Perfect Pattern for Only 


FIVE CENTS! 


Here is an opportunity to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 
Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 


five cents each. 


If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 


pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 
This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 


chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. 


Keep your 


It is money saved. 


Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 


will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 


. must be sent with the subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. 


Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department 


3210—Ladies’ Dress in Semi-Princess Style, 
Closing at Front. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


ae ity Semi-Princess Dress. 5 sizes, 32 
to 4. 


3192—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 

and 44. 

3199—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, with Long or Three- 
Quarter Sleeves. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

3184— Girls’ and Child’s Sack Apron. 5 sizes, 4 
to 12 years. 

3208—Child’s Coat, with Removable Shield. 4 
sizes, 2 to 8 years. 

3188—Girl’s Sailor Suit, Consisting of an Over- 
Blouse Closing at the Side anda One- 
Piece Plaited Skirt Joined to a Waist. 4 
sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3193—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, Closing at Left Side 
of Back. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

3195—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 27 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 
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3205—Ladies’ One-Piece Work-Apron. 4 sizes, 
32, 36, 40 and 44. 


3186—Child's Dress, with High or Low Neck 
and Long or Short Sleeves. 4 sizes, 2 to8 
years. 

3197—Ladies’ Five-Gored Yoke-Skirt, with Box- 
Plaited Flounce. 5 sizes, 22 to 30. 

3194—Boys’ Russian Suit, with Detached Eton 
Collar, and Knickerbockers. 4 sizes, 2 to 
5 years. : 

3201—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, 
Side Panels. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 

3204—Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 

3182—Misses’ Semi-Princess Dress, with Ap- 
plied Plastron and an Attached Five-Gored 
Skirt. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

3187—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

3211—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 
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Time—One hour before the “curtain goes up.” 


| i | Place—Any one of several million homes 
where Pompeian Massage Cream is used. 

The Cast—A man and wife who insist on be- 

ing “Pompeian Clean” before “being seen.” 


She—A woman who has discovered how 
Pompeian Massage Cream freshens and 
clears the complexion; how it rubs in and 
trolls out; how it brings out pore-dirt that 
even soap and water can’t reach; howit re- 
moves “shine” and sallowness; how it does 
the work of face-powders without their 
harmful, pore-clogging results; and how it 
preserves youth and beauty by preventing 
wrinklesand other ravagesof timeand worry. 


He—A man who has discovered that Pom- 
peian Massage Cream is indispensable after 
a shave, or after a day’s dusty work or sport. 
He knows that Pompeian takes out of the 
pores all smarting soap particles or infecting 
dust and soot. He knows, as you should 
know, how Pompeian strengthens the skin 
for easy, close shaving, and soon brings that 
healthy, ruddy glow of the athlete. Pom- 
peian is rubbed in and rubbed out. Nothing 
is left on the face. It is the comp/ere cleanser. 


q BOTH OF THEM have long considered 
Pompeian a household product whose pres- 
ence is a true delight and whose absence is a 
cause of regret. 


q| POMPEIAN has been known to the public 
only8 years, but today enjoys the largest pat- 
ronage of all face creams. ‘There are several 
million constant users of Pompeian. This should indicate much merit. A 
write “Pompeian” on tomorrow’s shopping list. 


Sold by all dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1. 


sk Her to 


BW: “Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” -apgr 


Don’t! Don’t! Don’t! If you are seriously interested in possessing a It is this rolling out feature which distinguishes Pompeian from “‘cold’’ 
clear, fresh complexion, you must not confuse Pompeian Massage Cream or “‘grease”’? creams. It is this rubbing-in and rubbing-out process 
with “‘cold” or ‘grease’? creams. The latter have their uses, and we have not one which keeps the skin free from blackheads, sallowness and prema- 


word to say against them. ture wrinkles. Use all the good ‘‘cold’’? creams you care to, but 
But Pompeian Massage Cream is entirely different in purpose, use and results. to acquire a natural clearness and freshness you must treat your 6 / Pompeian 
c an Ce ge e > e ° e lati ff f P e rs pe 
Cold” or “‘grease” creams are rubbed onto the skin and stay there. Pompeian skin to the cleansing and stimu ating effect of a Pompeian mas d Mig. Co., 
Massage Cream enters the pores, and in a few seconds mois out, sage with Pompeian Massage Cream. All dealers, 50c, 75¢ gs et Een t. 
bringing out with it all the infecting pore-dirt that even your best and $1. Cream sent to all parts of the world postage paid 3 Cleveland, Ohio 


soap couldn't reach. if dealer can’t supply you. E 
e Gentlemen: En- 
H closed find 6c. 


. mmm g 
a e You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. You have meant to buy së Please send me a 
ed | et a ria ar Pompeian from one of the 50,000 dealers that sell it, but perhaps have not done so. Y special trial jar of 
T This is your chance to discover what a vast difference there is between an ordinary D Pompeian Massage . 
Cut off Coupon NOW before paper is lost “cold” cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. Fill out the Cream, 
e dei d ` coupon today and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce œ 
V POMPÉIA J trial jar. When writing enclose 6 cents in coin or United States stamps. d 
MASSAGE CREAM 
>27 turi St., Cleveland, Ohio Zi 
J Pompeian Manufacturing Co., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio < 
¢ Address 


Library Slips Saved (one in every package) means Magazines and Books earned. 
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Fairy Soap 4 
K 
Yous ould avoid thefu Suse 
of toilet ‘Soaps contaińi ung 7 col- 
oring matter and’ Nigh per- 
fumes, because hey are usu- 
(disguise cheap 


ll th 


ll 


materials. 
is best of 
best white! 

Fairy Soap i made from 
edible products, If almost 
good enough to eat. 


z het 
tains no dyes, adulterations gr, D 
It is just 


excessive perfume. 
as pure and good as it looks. 

Fo the toilet and bath, there’s 
nothing quite so good as Fairy 
Soap—the handy,’ floating, oval 
cake. Yet the price is but 5c. 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible 
‘awards at both St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions, 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ 
in your home?” 


LZ 


SCH 


soa is Fairy Soap. 


Gold Duet. does” ‘more Sthan, 
clean—it sterilizes; and leaves 
everything it touches sanity 
sate. It makes dish-water hae 
Cdigs, kills the germs of decay 
-which linger in oft-used kitchen 
utensils, cuts dirt and grease from 


` 
floors,doors,and SNE P MWe €cently Une feit mhde, 


| taking two suits of underwear, 
Fona one each week with a 
yellow laundry soap (containing 
_rosin) and one with Sumay Mon- 
day * (N. R.) Arte end of 
several weekly washings, the gar- 
ments washed. with yellow soap 
Don’t use Soap, Naphtha, Borax. Soda, had sbriink H three inches, 
Ammonia Seng, The Gold Dust EE fibré had, “matted, the threads 
dike, See Mi ea at A iliad grown harsh andbtaken on a 
work, oil cloth, silverwateand tinwareg® felt-like texture /\ X [he Sunny 
Sen, cate tatana Monday *(N. RY Ai@shed gar- 
N A “ae and making- the ments were justás white and clean 
and softea$ when new; they had 

notssheenk a bit. Rosin is bad for 

 €fothes; Sunny Monday *(N. R.) 


is white, and contains no rosin. 


"Le Te zeg Dif Twins 
It is the safest laundry soap for 


de (es i 
flannels, woolens and finer fabrics. 


cleaning is Fupi to. any ` 
other washi dhA Wander or cleanser. 

Besides its Cleansing virtties;= 
Gold Dust has the merit of doing 
swork quickly and saving. your 
SEN. 


*N. RK means. ‘‘No rosin.” Sunny 
Monday Laundry Soap contains no rosin. 
Rosin cheapens soap but injures clothes. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles 
will wash away your troubles” 
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